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GENERAL PREFACE. 



A TERT remarkable phenomenon within the experieoce of a teacher 
of lang^uages is the belief generally met with that German is more 
difficult to acquire than any other living language, its study being 
considered so arduous and abstruse that a great many, by these mere 
rumours, are deterred from learning it ; whereas, if the report were 
true, it ought to be a notorious fact that German children are behind- 
hand in learning their mother tongue, which is not the case. In con- 
sequence of this apparent contradiction, people began to draw the 
natural inference that the German child must learn its mother tongue 
by a different method than that by which ' we ' teach * our ' pupils. 
A number of educationists then commenced imitating nature, as they 
called it ; but they merely mimicked it, as was shown by the result. 
They had noticed that the architect was in the habit of using timber, 
bricks, and mortar, so they carried these materials together, and called 
the shapeless heap a building. It did not strike one of them that what 
wo call Kature is, in most instances, a combination of two or three 
agencies ; and that, in the present case, the child's own mind (being 
itself one of the agents) plays a most important part in the process in 
question. Being very superficial observers, they merely heard the 
aggrregation of sounds as they strike the ear, but the inward working 
of Nature escaped their notice altogether. They thus fell into two 
main errors, the first of which was to suppose that Nature does not 
teach by a system of well-arranged vocabularies, but by complete sen- 
tences, nay speeches, and, as it were, at random. The present writer 
begs to give this assumption an unqualified denial, and ventures to 
observe that, though the duld hears a mixture of all sorts of phrases 
and sentences, it begins by detaching certain words which most fre- 
quently occur, and successively learns to compose these sounds into 
simple sentences which only gradually get more and more compli- 
cated.* 

* It is a fact that children deprived of the company of other children 
are remarkably behindhand in learning their mother tongue, because 
the complicated phrases they hear horn, grown-up people are not so fit 
to make the above deduction of words and simple combinations. 



IV PREFACE. 

The second erroneous notion by which those imitators of 
Nature were misled, is to believe that she does not teach 
grammar. The present writer again ventures to contradict, and to 
assert that the child deduces the rule instinctively from a number of 
instances, even giving irregular words a regular form, which could not 
occur if it learned grammatical forms by imitation only, as, in this case, 
it would not use expressions which it cannot have heard anywhere. 

May these few hints suffice to say that the present book claims to 
be an imitation, not of the outward sounds that strike the child's 
ear, but of the inward process, as pointed out above. In explanation 
of this fitatement, he would say that, out of the manifold rules with 
which it has pleased some of his predecessors to fill and cram German 
grammars, he has tried to select a small residue of simple forms which, 
he thought, would most likely engage the child's first attention, and 
which, no doubt, are those that also the student of a foreign language 
ought to attack first. These forms and rules were gradually extended 
and arranged in a graduated and systematic course, in which the 
writer has tried to imitate the natural and historic development of the 
German language.* 

Another point in which he has allowed himself to leave his prede- 
cessors' track is, that he does not teach grammar as a preparatory 
science, intended merely to enable the learner to classify words which 
he possibly may know one day ; f but, closely following in this respect 
the footsteps of Nature, teaches a limited nimiber of words and rules 
together in one and the same graduated succession, so that both words 
and rules are practised and acquired at one and the same time. 

Having thus stated, in a few words, the characteristic features of 
his method, he begs to add that, though he might, in justification of 
his claims, simply refer to the opinions of excellent teachers who have 
tested and approved the method, he would prefer to solicit the intelli- 
gent reader's own inspection, requesting him, however, to judge of his 
work I as a whole, and assuring him, at the same time, that every rule, 
and even every word, has been placed where it stands for some special 
reason, and often as the result of manifold revision and the most care* 

ful consideration. 

E. S. 



* Thus, tor instance, the declension of masculine nouns in t, evi- 
dently an offspring of later centuries, has also beto treated at a later 
period, and after &e declension of adjectives from which those nouns 
doubtless are derived. 

t Whilst, in reality, he learns no words at all. 

J /.<?., the two Parts of the Preparatory Course, together with the 
German Method. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In spite of numerous improvements, the present Edition has been 
arranged in such a manner that it 'may he used by the side of the old 
one, all the Exercises and Vocabularies having remained unchanged. 
Care should, however, be taken — where mixed copies are used— to 
have the lessons read out, and to hear them, ^m one of the old copies, 
as the owners of the Second Edition will easily be able to accommodate 
themselves to the new form, the contents being essentially the same. 
The additions will thus have to be omitted until the First Edition has 
entirely disappeared. The writer would consider himself guilty 
of ingratitude if he neglected the present occasion to return his 
thanks to all those teachers who so patiently have put up with the 
imperfections of the First Edition, being partly due to the great dis- 
tance of the place of printing — it was printed abroad — but, in a great 
measure also, to his want of experience in correcting proof-sheets. All 
deficiencies in this respect will be found carefully removed, and such 
improvements added as were considered necessary. The author having 
further noticed that the systematic arrangement was very much over- 
looked in the old Edition, has taken care to bring into stronger relief 
this most important feature of his work ; and finally, for the sake of 
those teachers who, though approving of his method on the whole, 
yet difier from him in minor points, he has added in foot-notes such 
rules and examples as, he thinks, will suit their views. 

E. S. 



The folhmng Works of the Author are published by Whittakbr & Co., 

Ave Maria Lane, London :^ 

A GERMAN PREPARATORY COURSE, in Two Parts, 
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Modified Vowels. 
9t or 2le, 5 ; £) or De, o ; U or Ue, ii^ 

Compound Consonants. 
(i)f % 6, cf. 



* The ^ (final t) stands at the end of words, and, in compound words, 
at the end of the first component only. Begarding the f and f|, see the 
third foot-note to Lesson i. See also Lesson xxyiii. 
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FIRST LESSON. 
FIRST AUXILIARY VERB. 



Affirmatively, 

icli bin,* I am 
da bist, thou art 
er ist, he is 
wir sind, we are 
Sie siiid,t you are 
sie sind, thej are 



Present. 



Interrogatively, 

I6itt id^ ? am I ? 
I6ifi bu ? art thou ? 
ijler? is he? 
flnb wir ? are we ? 
flttb ®ie ? are you ? 
flttb fie ? are they ? 



Imperative : seien Sie {or seid) ! be (you) ! 

Ic^, I ; bu, thou ; er, he ; f!e, she ; e3, it ; wir, we ; 

@ie, you ; f!e, they. 

I6in, am ; I6i{i, art ; ift, is ; {!nb, are. 

gross (gro^), X great, big, tall, large, 
klein, little, small, short. 

* It may be perceived at a glance that the vocabularies of the first 
part of the Preparatory Course are given mostly in Roman characters. 
The writer begs leave to add that, by his plan, the exercises too ought 
to be written in the same, until the pupils have acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of the G-erman handwriting. He has taken care, however, 
to make it possible for other teachers to follow their own plan, if they 
should happen to deviate from his opinion in this respect. 

f Or * ihr seid ' (tl^t feib), being the proper and original form for the 
second person plural, which, however, is not used in polite conversation 
of the present day. 

X The letter % stcuids for a sharp «, the f, called the long «, being 
pronounced exactly like the English z. When German words are 
printed or written in English characters, the f ought to be represented 
by M (not by tz), 

B 
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reich, rich ; arm, poor ; gat, good ; schlecht, bad ; 
jung, young ; alt, old ; froh, glad ; tranrig, sad ; 

kalt, cold ; warm, warm ; beiss (^eif ), Hot ; 
niclit, not ; sehr, very ; hier, Here ; so, so ; 
krank, ill ; miide, tired. 

1. er l^ ttl^t iuttg.— aSifl bu tti<3^t mfibe?— ®lnb fie niti^t 
alt?— 3ji fie gut?— 3fl eg nic^t fel^r Ult l^ier?— ©r ifi nlti&t 
reld^.-— 3(^ Un fe^r frol^.— @le iji fe^r traurig.— (S3 ifl fel&r 
Heitt.--aBir flnb miibe.— (£3 ifl gut. 

2, I am youngs—- Thou art tall. — He is old. — She is rich. 
— ^It is warm. — ^e are poor. — ^You are short. — They are 
cold. — ^Am I not good ? — Art thou glad ? — Is it not bad ? — 
Are you sad? — Are they not small? — Is it not hot? — ^Are 
you ill ? I am not ill ; I am sad. — We are not rich — She 
is not young ? — ^Are you tired ? We are not tired ? — ^He is 
very glad. — It is very bad. — Be (you) so good. — Be (you) 
not sad. 

Pronunciation. 

1. The diphthong ei (ei) sounds like the corresponding 
letters in the English word 'height'; e.g., Uin, xtiCt), f)ti^, 
baS Sleifd^, n?et^, bag S^njein, ber SBeln, bag SBlei, bag (gifen, 
lei^t, bag ®lg, ber 5^reig; ber Stein, tit, l^eit (two terminations), 
meitt, bein, fein, bag SBein, bei§en, bag (5i, reifen, f^reifcen. 

2. The final b (e2) and the final i (h) sound like i andp 
respectively ; e. g., flnb, felb, gefutib', bag Jtinb, bag ®elb, bet 
«&unb^ bag ^anb, unb, bag ^roo, qtlb, bag $ferb, bag Stali, bag 
@olb, ble SKagb; ble ©ebulb', ble Ungebulb, Semanb, ber STOonb, 
bie »&anb, ble Selnnjonb, ber Srreunb, ber Seinb, ber 2l1&enb, bag 
Aleib; bag »anb, ber tffialb, bag «llb. 

Should, however, one of these words be prolonged by in- 
flection, the letters b and ( resume their original and natui*al 
sound; e.a., Jtlttber, ©elber, »&uttbe, SBcinber, SBrobe, gelber, 
$ferbe, Stmtt, SlJ^dgbe, ^gatibe, greunbe, Seinbe, Sltenbe, Jtlelber, 
Satiber, ffldlber* 



SXCOUD LESSON. 7 

SECOND LESSON. 
FIEST AUXILIAET VERB. 

Imperfect. 
ich war, I was 
da warst, thon wast 
er war, be was 
wir waren, we were 
Sie waren (ihr waret), you were 
sie waren, they were. 

tvar, was ; \ioQX% wast ; toaren, were» 

schon, beautiful, fine ; biibscb, handsome, pretty, nice.; 

hasslicb (l^a^Ii^), ugly ; 
ruhig, quiet ; unruhig, unquiet, restless, uneasy, noisy ; 

fleissig (^eipig), diligent, industrious ; faul, idle ; 

kiibl, cool ; schwiil, sultry ; wahr, true ; gesund', healthy ; 

d% there ; oder, or ; weder, neither ; nocb, nor. 

3. @ie ivarm n^eber jiung no^ alt. — (Sr row ttaurig ebnr ban!. 
— SBlr waren wcber frol^ nod^ .hraiirig. — (S3 war weber l^ier w)^ 
iKL—aBaren jle ru^ig?— ffiar ed nld^t f^wul ?— ©elen ©U nld^t 
utmtl^ig ! — @ie war weber l^uBfid^ nod^ l^&^U^. 

4, It is true. — She was restless. — We were glad. — It 
was sultry. — Were you sad ? — Were they not very noisy ? 
— It was healthy. — You are industrious. — She is neither 
young nor old. — It was ugly. — Is it not cool here ? — Were 
we not poor ? — Was she not tired ?^Were you not idle?— 
Were we not quiet ? — It was neither beautiful nor ugly. — 
They are neither rich nor poor. — ^I am neither uneasy nor 
sad. — She is neither good nor bad. — It is neither here nor 
there. 

Pbonuncution. 

3. The diphthong au (jm) sounds like ou in 'foul,' 
* house,' * ground,' or * mouse.' * 

Ex, : fmlf trourig, bie 9rau, bad 4aud, bie ^ufgaBe, (lau, 
(raun^ grau, bie Wlau^^ fd^Iau. 

• Or like ow in * trowel,* * frown,' ' brown,' or * growl.' 
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THIBD LESSON. 



THIRD LESSON. 
IS^OUNS OB SUBSTANTIVES. 



MaseuUne, 

der Mann, the man, 
the husband 

der Yater, the father 

der Bruder, the bro- 
ther 

der Lehrer,the teacher, 
the master 

der Hnnd, the dog 



Feminine, 

die Fran, the woman, 
wife 

die Matter, the mother 

die Schwester, the 
sister 

die Magd, the maid- 
servant 

die Katze, the cat 



Neuter, 
das Kind, the child 

das Hans, the house 
das Gtold, the money 



das Fleisch, the meat 

das Bafid, the ribbon 
All noanB are written with a capital letter. 

xien,new; bose, wicked, nanghtj; tbeaer, dear; billig, cheap; 

treu, faithfnl ; falsch, false ; giitig, kind ; roh, raw ; 

todt, dead ; fiir, for ; and, and. 

6. Da8 *&flu0 war weber neu no^ alt. — ^Do8 Sonb ffl »cb« 
tl^euet no(i) Wttig.— ffleber ber SKann no^ ble Srau war ba.— ©a0 
®elb war weber f&r bie STOagb no(^ pir ba6 Ainb.— DaS jjlelfc^ 
war rol^.— SBar er jlei^lg ober faul ?— Dag ©rib war falfd^ (bad). 

6, The woman is kind. — The man was tall. — The child 
was ill. — The dog is dead. — The meat is for the cat. — The 
father and the mother are good. — The teacher was not rich. 
— The servant is poor. — The money is new. — The man and 
the woman were old. — The ribbon is for the woman. — The 
house was very dear. — The brother and the sister were 
tired. — Is the ribbon dear or cheap ? — Is the doe old or 
young ? — ^Was the woman not very sad ?— Was the child 
diligent ? — Was the teacher glad ? — Were the man and the 
woman poor ? — Is the dog not faithful ? — Was the man not 
false ? — Was it warm or cold ? — Be (you) so kind ! — The 
ribbon was pretty. 

PRONtTNOUTION. 

4. The diphthong eu (eu) sounds almost like oi or oy in. 
English ; e. g,, mu, if)tutx, ixt\x, bad S^euer, bie (Sule^ fti^eu. 

5. There is no difference between it) (th) and t (t) in 
German ; read * tl^euer, rotl^; bad X^ier, ber SRutl^; bU X^ftrt . 



FOUBTH LESSON. 



FOURTH LESSON. 

GENDER. 

The gender of nonns onght to be studied most carefully, 
as, without such a knowledge, it will be almost useless to 
attempt the declensions. 



Masculine, 
der Ofen, the oven, 

stove 
derLoffel, the spoon 
der Wein, the wine 
der E&se, the cheese 
der Hof, the court, 

oolirt-yard 
der Garten, the garden 
der Sohiiler, the pupil, 

scholar 



Feminine, 
die Lampe,* the lamp 

die Gkibel, the fork 
die Miloh, the milk 
die Butter, the butter 
die Schule,* the school 

die Kirche,* the church 
die Aufgabe,*the exer- 
cise, lesson 



Neuter, 
das Feuer, the fire 

das Mes8er,t the knife 
das Wasser,t the water 
das Brod, the bread 
dasZimmer, the room 

das Dach, the roof 
dasBuch, the book 



I 



Note, — ^Das Madchen, the girl, is neuter, although it de- 
notes a female, — all nouns in ^ett (chen), if diminutives, 
being neuter ; as, bad SD^ann^en^ the little man ; bad 4^nb- 
(tjtn, the little dog ; bad Stai^m, the little cat (kitten), &c. 
S)ad 9^&b(^en, the girl, must have been originallj such a 
diminutive. 

weis6,t white; schwarz, black; roth, red; griin, green; 

gelb, yellow ; blau^ blue ; braun, brown ; gran, grey ; soharf, 

sharp ; stumpf, blunt ; lang, long ; zu, too ; aus, out. 

7. Die sroil* ift weifi.— Dad fflaffer ifl weber j^el^ noc^ fait; 
—Die 2lufgafce Ifi webet gut nod^ f^Ie^t.— Dad S9u(^ ifi fUx bad 
«rodb<^ett.— 3|i bad »anb grim ober Wau?— 3ji bad^ greiier aud?— 
Der SKann war tdfe- 

8. The stove is black. — The fire was out. — The wine is 
wlute or red. — The spoon is too long. — ^Is the knife sharp 
or blunt? — The book is brown or blue. — The fork is pretty. 
— ^The room was too large. — The exercise is neither .too 

* All nouns in c; ei, ctt, ^6t, leit, fc^aft, and ung are feminine, except 
Ut JtAfe (originally Stca) ; and all denominationB of male beings in t, 
as bctiTnaife, the boy; bn iBotDc, the (male) lion. This role has a few 
more clauses which will be mentioned hereafter. 
' t S>aB SHtfltXf td» SBaffer, totif • 
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sidqII nor too large. — The garden is green.— The school and 
the church are new. — ^Was the pnpil not diligent P — The 
milk was for the cat. — The house is yellow. — The dog is 
brown. — The cat is grey. — The room is neither too warm 
nor too cold. — The roof is red. — The cheese is white, the 
butter yellow^ and the bread brown. 

Peonttnoiatioit. 

6. as, JJ M sounds like /; e. g., bof f8aUx, bet Sogtl, tm* 
flel^n, i)tttaufm, ijeitle'nen, Ac. 

7. 3,1 (i) sounds like i in 'WD,' 'hint,' 'milk,' 'lis*,' 
•fish,' 'silver,' 'dish,' Ac.; e.g., WOig, ba« Jtlttb, ble TOtt*, 
llf«0; ber ffifd^, ba« Sifter, bet «f^, bad Simmer, wUb, nl^t, 
bad Si^t, bie Aird^e. 

8. 3e, ie (ie), and also 3 or i alone, when followed bj one 
CGtasonant only, sound like ie in 'grieve'; e. g., f!e, ®i€, \)\xtf 
ble SUege, bad "Xijitt, nlebrig, ber Srteben, jufrleben, nle, 9llemanb, 
Derbie'tteit, ried^en, bie SBiene, ber S!lger* 

9. In foreign words the i and e are often separated ; so in 
gerien (pro. FerUen), bie Samtlie (pro. FwmlUe)^ ber Staliener 
(pro. Itali'tfiMr), 



FIFTH LESSON. 
NAMES OF ANIMALS. 

Mcbsculine are : der Fisch, the fish ; der Vogel, the bird ; 
der Sperling, the sparrow ; der Wolf, the wolf; der Fuchs» 
the fox. 

Femvnme : die Maus, the mouse ; die Batte, the rat ; die 
Eule, the owl ; die Lerche, the lark ; die Fliege, the fly ; 
die Nachtigall, the nightingale. 

Neuter : das Thier, the animal ; das Pferd, the horse ; 
das Schwein, the pig ; das Insect^, the insect. 



der Ochse, the ox 
der Hahn, the cock 



das Kalb, the calf 
das Huhn,the fowl 



die Kuh, the cow 
die Henne, the hen 

dieser, diese, dieses, this; 

Bchlau, sly ; Ustig, artful, cunning ; 

stark, strong ; scheu, shy ; noch, still, yet ; 

aber, but ; ein (masc. and neut.), a or an ; als, as, than ; 

niitzlich, useful ; unnutz, useless ; hoch, high. 
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9. Det 8fud^8 ifl fti^ku wnb Iljiig.— Sic 0la^tlgaa Ifl cln 
SSogeL— Diefer SSogel ifi ein ®))erllttg.— 3jl biefeg STOdb^en flelfllg 
ober faul?-— Die Stai^ l|i treber fo treu noti^ fo nfiltlc^ alg bet 
^eunb.— Die Aul^ Ijl nl^t fo jiar! aU ber Dti^fe.— Dlefeg SBaffer 
Ifi n^t gut. -Die ^a|e Ifi falfcJ^. 

10. The cat is artful ; bnt she is not so artful as the foz.> 
— The fox is not so strong as the wolf. — The sparrow is a 
bird. — The fly is an insect. — The fish is very big. — This^ 
pupil is diligent. — This house is white. — Is this meat good? 
— Is this man a teacher ? — The owl is shy. — The ox is not 
so useful as the horse. — The mouse is not so big as the rat. 
— The pig is very useful ; but ifc is not so useful as the cow. 
— This calf is still young. — This money is for the servant. — 
This woman is neither rich nor poor. — This girl is neither 
ill nor sad. — This book is neither dear nor cheap. — This 
man is neither good nor bad, — This garden is very large. — 
This wine is red. — This fork is not too long. — The lark is 
grey. 



SIXTH LESSON. 
COMPAMSOK. 



In sentences like the following : ' He is aa old as 1/ the 
two comparative conjunctions ' as ' are not rendered by one 
and the same word in German, as wiU be seen from the 
translation : (gr Ifi fo alt aU (or wle) td^^ ' Quite so ' and 
'quite as' are expressed by ebenfo* 



DEGEEES. 



The comparative degree is formed by adding et, and the 
superlative degree by adding fi (not eft), to the positive. 
Only when the positive ends in a b or t, or a hissing sound, 
ifi is added to form the superlative. 
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Pontite, 

^^tu, shy 

tl^euer^ dear 

UUiQ, cheap 

gutig, kind 

flein, small 

rei(^, rich 

ful^I, cool 

l^plid^, ugly 

itnmpff blnnt 

Wan, sly 

f(3^n)er, heavy, difficnlt 

nlebrlg, low 

Wt^t, bad 

iet^t; light, easy 

Blag^ pale 

l^etf ; hot 

fal^^, false 

l^fibft^, pretty 

QUi, good (irreg.) 



SaTU LESSON. 




Oom^araUve. 


SuperlaHve, 


f^euet 


fd^eufi 


tfjtnxn 


tijtvin^ 


mm 


Bidigfl 


flutiger 


flutlgfl 


flelner 


neinjt 


telti^er 


relti^^ 


fuller 


ffiW 


l^&^I^er 


l^d^Iid^ft 


hmH)fer 


him^fp 


i^Iauer 


'^laufl 


fd^wetcr 


divotxft 


ttlebriger 


ntebrlgfl 


ft^ledfetcT 


f^Ied^tejl 


Iei(3^tet 


Iel(3^tefl 


Blaffet 


Blaffejl 


l^eifier 


. Wefl 


foIf*er 


ffllfc^efl 


l^fiBfd^et 


kbfc^efl 
Jefi 


I6effet 



jener, jene, jenes, that, that one. 



der Lowe, the lion 

dep Tiger, the tiger 

der Stuhl, the chair 

der Tisch, the table 

der Kaufmann, the merchant 



das Metall', the metal 
das Gold, the gold 
das Silber, the silver 
das Blei, the lead 
das Eisen, the iron 



das Gltick, the (good) Inck, happiness, fortnne 
das Ungluok, the (bad) luck, nnhappiness, misfortnne 
die Geduld', the patience ; die Un'geduld, the impatience 
der EInabe, the boy ; der Frieden (or Friede), the peace. 

IL Slefcr aSogel tfl l^dfili^er alS iener.— Diefee »anb Ifl: 
l^ftBfd^et art Jened.— iDcr «&uttb Ifl treuer aU ble Jta|e.— DUfe 
grau Ifl falf^et al6 lene.— Diefeg ^itx Ifl fc^lauer ate JeneS.— 
Dlefed SKetaB ijl fo fti^wer iite ieneg.— Dlefe OlufgaBe Ift e6«nfo 
fd^wet ate Jene-— Det ffud^g ifl Ufltget ate bie Jtaje.— ©or ber 
Stnabt fo aft tvie bad Sl^dbd^en ? 

• 

12« I am as tall as he. — We are qnite as rich as they. — 
This knife is as blunt as that. — We are qnite as glad as von. 
— The chair is not so high as the table. — This house is as 
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old as tliat, — Wine is better than water. — This wine is worse 
than water. — The child is not so healthy as it was. — Lead 
is heavier than iron. — Gold is dearer than silver. —The girl 
was as old as I. — This ribbon is not so beautiful as that one. 
— The sister was kinder than the brother. — The mouse is 
smaller than the rat. — ^You are not so ill as you were. — This 
roof is lower than that one. — ^Bread is cheaper than meat. — 
This merchant is richer than that one. — ^It is cooler than it 
was. — This chair is neither too high nor too low. — This 
exercise is easier than that one. — Silver is lighter than 
gold, but heavier than iron. 



SEVENTH LESSON. 

DEGEEES OF ADJECTIVES. 

Form the Comparative and Superlative degrees of the 
following adjectives in G-erman and English i—STOube, flei^ig, 
faul, rul^lg, unrul^lg, fd^wM, trcu, frol^, traurig, liiilg, miili^, 
unnufe, f^wer (difficult), f^Ieti^t, grausam (cruel), 

geduldig, patient ungeduldig, impatient 

glucklich, happy unglucklich, unhappy 

zufrieden, content unzufrieden, discontented. 

ttjelti^er, wclti^e, weld^eS, which. 



Jemand, somebody, anybody 

je, ever 

heute, to-day 

das Schaf, the sheep 



Niemand, nobody 
nie, never 
gestem, yesterday 
das Lamm, the lamb. 



13. SBel^er ffieln Ifi ^nt unb ml^tt Iji fd^Ie^t?— aBe%« 
Jtinb Ifi gufrieben unb weld^eS l|i unjufrieben ?— Dag 5^ferb ifl 
niijUd^er ate ber «6unb ; abet ber «&uttb iji treucr ate bag $ferb. 
— aBeld^eS Xt)in ifi gebulblger ate ein ©d^af?— 0liemanb ift 
ungebulblger ate bicfer StnaU, — Sji Semanb jufriebener ate blefer 
arme SWann ?— 3d^ tear nle glutf Ud^er ate ||eute.— @r ip blaffer, 
ate et gejlern wax (Less. 43). 

14. The tiger is more cruel than the lion. — ^What (jsay^ 
which) animal is more artful than a fox ? — ^We were more 
tired than you. — The boy was more diligent than the girl. 
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' — ^It was yesterday more snltry than to-day. — ^What (say^ 
which) animal is more fifcithftil than a dog P — Which metal 
is heavier than lead or iron ? — ^Which pnpil is idle and 
which is diligent ? — ^Which eiercise is easier, this or that 
one ? — ^Which book is brown and which is yellow ? — ^This 
table is as high as tbat one.— This room is as low as that. 
—The dog is more faithful than the cat. — I was as ill as 
he.— The cow is more nsefnl than the ox. — Yon were 
never more happy than to-day. — ^The sheep is qnite as 
nseftd as the cow. — ^Nobody is more discontented than this 
woman. — Was ever a man more fortunate than this 
merchant ? — Was anybody here ? 



EIGHTH LESSON. 

DEGREES OF ADJECTIVES. 

A great many monosyllabic adjectives change the vowels 
a, 0, and u into &, b, and ii, in the comparative and super- 
lative degrees, which change of vowel is called modification. 
They are chiefly the following : * 

^att, l^drter, f)M% hnrj, lang, and arm, 
®ro^, grftfier, ^xb% fti^wati^, ^atf, and voaxm, 
^af), ndl^er, ndc^fi, Hug, tung, and alt, 
*od^, f)bi)tx, l^dd^ft oft, [(j^arf, and fait.* 

f)M^ or l^drtefl 

xc&tm^ 

U\t^ or f dltefl 

dltfl or dlteft 



f^axt, hard 


^drter 


ann, poor 


drmer 


tt^atnt, warm 


n?dniter 


{alt, cold 


fdlter 


alt, old 


dfter 


fc^arf, sharp 


fti^drfcr 



• The rule is generally rerersed, by atatmg that, all monoayUahic 
adjectiA}es ehwnge theiB voweU, except 42 (which are given) and all 
Toiih the radMoXvoweU an (25 more). The present writer can prove 
ttiat those which modify are far less nnmerons than the others 
^sides it will be far more rational to make the pnpil learn the above 
16 w'ords of every day's occnrrenoe, than an absnrd nmnber of nn- 
nsnal exceptions. 
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Ung, long 

flat!, strong 

fd^Toa^; weak 

grofi, great 

oft (ady.) often 

Jung, young 

furg,* short 

flug^ pmdent, saga- 

cions 
naS), near 
]Joti&, high 

Observe that the following three (mentioned before) are 
quite irregular : gut, nal^; and f)o^. 
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Wnget 


ttngfl 


fldrfer 


Idtfft 


^xx>&(btt 


i^n)d(!§jl 


gtdfin: 


fltaft 


after 


a^efl 


iunger 


iftngji 


fi'irger 


fftrjH or fiinejl 


flftget 


Hftfljl 


ndl^er 


nfic^^ 


l^d^er 


^5(^{} 



die Sonne, the sun 
die Erde, the earth 
der Mond, the moon 
der Stahl, the steel 



die Luft, the air 
das Eis, the ice 
der Schnee,t the snow 
das Jahr, the year. 



16. iCer ibm ifi fidtfer als bet 3:iget.— iEXr franfe STOanti 
war fo fti^wa^ trie eln Jtlnb.— I)ei: Suti^g l|i f^lauer aU ber 
SBolf.— Siefer Slfd^ Ifi Idnger ate Jener.— Da0 (gifert ifi l^drter 
ate bad SBtel.— S)a8 8amm ifi ifinger ate bag @^af,— Der «na6« 
»cr 65fe.— S)le Suft war geflem fe^r ((^wftl. — ®ie wat eienfo 
f«lf<^ wle (or ate) tl^re S^wefier. 

16. The earth is larger than the moon, but smaller than 
the sun. — The ox is stronger than the cow. — This woman 
is weaker than a child. — The brother is older than the 
sister. — The school is nearer than the church. — The air is 
warmer than it (she) was. — The water is colder than the 
air. — 1 am younger than thou. — The spoon is longer than 
the fork. — The dog is more sagacious than the cat ; but 
the cat is more artful. — (The) Ice is as cold as (the) snow ; 
(the) ice is harder than (the) snow. — This knife is sharper 
than that one. — The wolf is bigger and stronger than the 

* Jttttg is not used in speaking of persons ; «. g., he is shorter than 
I — cv i^ tUinn al« i(^. 
t ee or e^ » a in ' gate' ; 0. ff., Ittt, IcA SDteet. 
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fox.— The ooTtrt is longer than the garden. — This hoose ih 
higher than that.— Steel is harder than iron* — ^You are 
older than I. — ^He is neither richer nor poorer than he was. 



NINTH I/BSSON. 

STTPBELATIVB. 



Whenever an adjective is preceded by the definite article, 
an e is added to the adjective ; for instance, ber arme S^ann, 
'bie arme ^an, bad arme i^inb. 

The superlative is subject to the same rule : 

btr, bie, bad Befie, the best 

bcr, ble, bad fi^Ie^tfle or fti^led^tejle, the worst 

bet, bie, bad traurigfte^ the saddest 

bet, ble, bad armfle, the poorest 

htXf bU; bad Un^ftt, the longest 

bet, ble, bad ffir jjle or fiirjejle, the shortest. 

The superlative agrees in gender with the noun to which 
it belongs ; e.^r., bet Um ijl bad ^drf jie JT^ler. Should the 
superlative however not be accompajiied by a noun, the 
'gender agrees with the noun which precedes ; e, g., Sol^ann 
(John) Ip bet jleifiigfle, Suife (Louisa) Ifl ble dltefie, biefed Jttnb 
ifi bad f)fih\^tftt. 

der Winter, the winter ; der Sonuner, the summer ; 
Karl, Charles ; Wilhelm, William ; Ludwig, Louis. 



der Colibri, the humming 

bird 
^der Adler, the eagle 
der Weg, the way, the road 
der Thee, the tea 
das Wetter, the weather 
im Sommer, in (the) summer 



der Wallfisch, the whale 
die Leinwand, the linen 
edel, noble 

der Preis, the price or prize 
der Kafiee, the coffee 
das Kupfer, the copper 
im Winter, in (the) winter 



manchmal, sometimes ; immer, always. 
N.B. — Observe that all metals are neuter ; except bet ®taf)V 

* Also bet ior ba«) 3inl, bie (or ba«) $(atina. 
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17. ©oft Ifl bag ebeljle SKetatt.— 3)lc (Sule ifl ber l&d^Iic^Pe 
SSogeL — ^Der 2lmie Iji man^mal jufrlebenwr al3 bet (Reld^e,— I)er 
ffiaBflfc^ ifl bag grdfitc ^^ier.— ®te war bie flutlgjie STOuttei:.— (Sr 
Ifi ber Bejie ®(J^Mer.— ®ie war bag flet^igjle 3Rab(]^ett.— S)er J&unb 
Ifi bo8 treufie ^ler,— @g war ber wftrmfie ©ommer.—SSIel Iji 
f^werer ate Jtu^jfer ober Sin^/ «^cr eg ifi ni^t bag fti^werjie 
SWetaH.— S)le Selnwanb war fo wei^ wle (S^mt. 

18. The eagle is the largest bird. — (The) Steel ■ is the 
hardest metal. — William is more idle than Charles; but 
Louis is the most idle. — The fox is the most artfdl animal. 
— Which is the smallest insect? — Which is the nearest 
honse ? — He is the richest man. — ^It was the greatest mis- 
fortune. — The dog is the most sagacious animal. — It (eg) 
was the nearest way.— He was the kindest father. — It (e^) 
was the lowest price. — The owl is the shiest bird. — Lead is 
the cheapest metal and gold is the dearest. — ^Which way is 
the shortest ? — He was the youngest ; she was the eldest. 
-*It (eg) was the coldest vrinter. — This way is the longest 
and that is the shortest. — ^Which roof is the highest ? — 
Which bird is the smallest? — YThich is the most useful 
metal ? 

19. The water is warmer than the ice.-;-The tea was' 
hotter than the coflfee. — Silver is dearer than copper ; but 
gold is the dearest. — This room is the highest. — Which 
animal is the most cunning ? — The house is high ; the 
school is higher. — We have (^aben) the hottest weather in 
summer, and the coldest in winter. — ^Which pupil is the 
most diligent and which is the most idle ? — This weather 
is the healthiest. — He was the most prudent. — The rich 
are (say, is, see ex. 17) not always the most contented. — 
This exercise is shorter than that one. — She was the poorest 
woman. — Which is the Insaviest metal ? 
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TENTH LESSON, 

SECOND AUXIIilAEr VEEB. 

PsBSEirr. 



ich babe, I have 
da hast, thoa hast 
er hat, he has 
wir haben, we have 
Sie haben,* yoa have 
sie haben, they have 



Inberrogatw^l/y. 

)aU id^ ? have I ? 
}a^ bu ? hast thou ? 
|at er? has heP 
)al6ett wit ? have we ? 
)aUn @ie? have you ? 
}aUn fie ? have they ? 



Impbeattve : f)aUn ®ie (or ^ait) ! have (you) 



die Gute, the kindness 
der Backer, the baker 
der Fleischer, the butcher 
die Hand, the hand 
werP who? 



die Stimme, the voice 
die Handschrifb, the hand- 
writing 
Ferien (pi.), holidays 
hat, has 



20. 2)iefer SRann ^at immer ba0 grdf te Sliidf.— S)iefe 8tau 
ffat bie wel^ejle '&anb.— SBer l&at bie Uftt 5lufgafce?— SBeld^er 
Jtoufmann f)at m 6eiie Sifen ?— ©er grune 33&ee Ip jiarfer aU 
ber f(]^tt>arge.— SDer &ud^3 iji wt)^.— Der Sotibri Ip ber fleinfie 
a}o9eL-(Sr ^at ble grdflte ©ebulb.— SJlatina ijl ba8 f<i^werfle 
a^etall* 

21* Which batcher has the best meat ? — Have we not 
always the greatest misfortune? — She has the greatest 
patience. — This girl has the smallest hand. — Which child 
has the prettiest book? — Has not Charles the easiest 
exercise? — You have the shortest fork, and I have the 
longest knife. — We have the best water. — They have the 
largest church. — Which church has the highest roof? — 
Have they not the finest metal? — They have the best 
copper. — Which woman has the cheapest linen ? — Which 
baker has the best bread. — This girl has the finest voice.--^ 



* Or i^r '^aht, see p. 6 ; see the second foot-note to Less. i. 
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That boy has the nicest (= prettiest) handwriting. — Have 
(you) patience ! — Have the kindness!^- We have holidays.-^ 
Ton have the bluntest knife ; is this the sharpest knife, 
which you have ? — ^We have ice and snow in winter. — Yqq. 
have the largest and healthiest room. — Who is the next ? 



ELEVENTH LESSON. 
SECOND AUXILIARY VERB. 

Imperfect. 



4jBlvrmatwely. 

ioh hatte, I had 

du hattest, thou hadst 

er (sie, es) hatte, he (she, it) 

had 
wir hatten, we had 
Sie hatten (ihr hattet), you 

had 
sie hatten, they had 

die Nachsicht, the indul- 
gence, forbearance 
der Muth, the courage 
das GedkchtnisB (|) the 

memory 
das Ungliick, the accident 
der Bierbrauer, the brewer 



Interrogatively, 

l^atte itS) ? had I 
battefi bu ? hadst thou 
ifatU n (jlf , e«) ? had he (she, 

it)? 
f)atUn voir ? had we ? 
ijatUn ®le 0)atttt i^r)? had 

you ? 
^atUn fie ? had they P 

nachsichtig, indulgent, for- 
bearing 
muthig, courageous 
was, what 

etwas, something, anything 
nichts, not anything, nothing 
die Feder, the pen. 



22. 2)n: Jtaufmantt l^atte Me fci^dnjie 8cinn3anb.--Der Stnait 
ffatte bag Bejie ©ebdiJ^tni^.— Der Sel^ret l^atte bie grd^te ©ebulb 
unb ffladi^dit ; er war bet nad&jld^tigfle S^el^rer.— Der 85n?e Ijl 
ttiutl^lger aU bet 3!iger.— @ie waren nad^fld^tiger aU er.— Der 
arme S^ann l^atte n?eber Srob no^ ®elb. 

23. Vou had the greatest indulgence.— Had he ooura^ P 
— Had they luck? — Had we not always misfortune?— 
Had I not the hardest pen ? — Have (you) courage ! — Have 
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forbearance ! — You liad holidays in summer. — She had the 
whitest linen. — The woman had neither milk nor batter. — 
, They had the most forbearing mother. — He was the most 
courageous man. — We had the worst pen. — She had the 
greatest misfortune. — ^Had we not the finest weather P — I 
had the most courageous horse. — They had an accident. — 
Had we not the greatest forbearance ? — ^Tou had neither 
patience nor forbearance. — She had nothing. — I have some- 
thing fur you. — The rich man was not happy. 
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ein, eine, ein, a or an 

kein, keine, kein, not a, not any, no 

mein, meine, mein, my 

dein, deine, dein, thy 

sein, seine, sein, his, its 

Ohs, — The preceding words are the same in the masculine 
and neuter gender ; only the feminine differs. Ex. : fin 
SSatrr, eine SKutter, ein Jlinb. 



der Sohn, the son 
der Diamante the diamond 
der Freund, the friend 
der Stein, the stone 



die Tochter, the daughter 
die Gelegenheit, the oppor- 
tunity 
der Arzt, the physician 



warum ? why P 

24. *ein SWetaB ifi fo l^art aU ber 2)iamant.— Diefer 93ogeI 
ifl eine @ule.— J&a6en ©ie eine Serci^e ober eine 0la(J^tiga(l ?— 2)er 
arme SKann ^atU fein ffeuer. — £)er 2)iantant ifl ^xttx al8 ®lag. 
— 2)a0 fleine iamm f)atU feine Wlutttx »erloren.— Senet: Heine 
(Less. XV. 0.) StnaU ifi laf)m. 

25. Have you my book or my pen ? — ^Nobody has thy 
book or thy pen. — I have no sister. — She has no daughter. 
— I had a sister ; but she is dead. — The child has neither 
a fork nor a knife. — He has no memoir. — ^We had no 
opportunity. — This house has no roof. — The cow had a 
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calf and the sheep h^d a lamb. — They had a fowl. — This 
bird is neither a nightingale nor a lark. — The cat had a 
mouse. — No pnpil is more diligent than Charles. — Had you 
a horse?— The woman had a lamp. — We had no water. — 
No metal is harder than steel. — No animal is more artful 
than the fox. — This man is a butcher, his brother is a baker, 
and his son is a brewer. — My friend is a physician. — Why 
is thy brother always so discontented ? — The diamond is the 
hardest stone. — The poor man had an accident. 



THIRTEENTH LESSON. 
THIRD AUXILIARY VERB. 

Present. 

Ajfflnnatively, Interrogatively. 



ich werde, I become 
du wirst, thou becomest 
er wird, he becomes 
wir werden, we become 
Sie werden,* you become 
sie werden, they become 



n?crbe id^ ? do I become ? 
n?irfi bu? dost thou become? 
n)irb er (fie, eg) ? does he become ? 
n?erben irir ? do we become ? 
trerben ®ie ? do you become ? 
trerbeu fie ? do they become ? 



Imperative, 

njerben ©le {or icerbet) ! become ! 
werben @U nici^t ! do not become ! 



Negatively, 

l(^ njerbe nid^t, I do not be- 
come, &c. 



Negatively and Interrogatively. 

werbe id^ nid^t? do I not be- 
come, &Q, 



tcirb, becomes, is getting. 



^ Or * ihr werdet,' see the second foot-note to Less. i. 
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der Soldat', the soldier 
das Bier, the beer 
der Tag, the day- 
leer (see p. 15), empty 
bose, angry ; weise, wise 
znsehends, visibly 



der Matrose, the sailor 
der Arm, the arm 
die Nacht, the night 
zahm, tame 
dnnkel, dark 
allmalig, gradnally. 



26. 2)er JtnaBe ift ein SKatrofe.— ®ic 8uft trirb fc^wfit.— ffiir 
njerben alter unb fluger.— 2)lcfer Jtaufmann wirb immer reit^er 
unb reid^cr.— Sic ircrben flei^igcr. — (S8 n?irb 3!ag.— 5Bitb bie 
&rau nacJ^fid^tiget ? — SBarum njirb bag $fevb fci^eu? — 5)er 
,^ran!c njirb gufe^nb^ fdjiracbcr/— 2)ag SBetter wirb immer 
fd^le(3^ter (unb f*Iec^tcr). — (5r trirb immer fauler. 

27. Ton become uneasy. — Do not become impatient ! — 
He becomes old, and his memory is getting weaker. — Do 
not become discontented! — The room is getting empty. — 
Do they become asefiil? — The boy becomes a soldier. — 
Why do you become sad ? — Does he become more diligent ? 
— ^Do they not become (say, become they not) visibly 
stronger ? — Is the weather getting worse (say, becomes the 
weather worse) ? — Do you not become wiser ? — Do they 
not become gradually poorer (become they not gradually 
poorer) ? — Does he not become more courageous ? — It is 
getting night. — The horse becomes shy (i. e., the horse 
shies). — The bird becomes tame. — Is it not getting warmer 
(becomes it not warmer) ? — They become richer, but not 
more contented. — Do not become angry ! — They become 
neither wiser nor better. — It is getting gradually dark. 
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FOURTEENTH LESSON. 
THIRD AUXILIARY VERB. 

Imperfect. 

i^ rrurbc, I became 

t>u tourbefl, thoa becamest 

er (jle, eg) njurbe, he (she, it) became 

rrir rrumn, we became 

@ie n?urben (ii)x trurbet), you became 

fie njurben, they became. 



Herr, Mr. 

der Kranke, the patient 

die Familie, the family 

hoflich, courteous, polite 

toll, mad 

plotzlich, suddenly 



der Herr, the gentleman, lord, 

master 
die Frage, the question 
unhoflich, impolite 
enge, narrow, tight 
rauh, rough 



ganz, whole, entire ; wholly, entirely ; quite. 

28. ®er a^ann n?urbe unl^opiid^.— Die grage trurbe unnu|.— 
3)ie ^ird^e wurbe ganj leer.— 3)ie Srau tx)urbe fel^r traurig.— Der 
SKann njurbe l^art unb graufam. — & wurbe 0lad^t. — @ie trurben 
nidii ftuger.— Die.ganje ffamilie wurbe franf. — ©8 njurbe ad* 
ttidlig ffiinter.— ^r njurbe ^lo^lid^ rotl^. 

29. The merchant became polite. — The horse became 
shy. — The dog became mad. — The house became too narrow 
for the family. — His master became angry. — Did Lewis be- 
come (became Lewis) more diligent than his brother ? — It 
became day. — His voice became rough. — We became more 
indulgent. — They became courageous. — Did you become 
(became you) impatient ? — She became very unfortunate. 
— The weather became worse and worse. — It became gra- 
dually colder. — We did not become (we became not) wiser. 
'. — She became suddenly ill. — The boy became a sailor, and 
his brother a soldier. — ^It got (became) gradually dark. — 
The patient got visibly better. 
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FIFTEENTH LESSOK 

A. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

All possessive prononns have 021I7 one form for the mas- 
culine and neuter : 

meln, meine, tiicin, my ; 

bein, beinc, bein, thy ; 

fein, feine, fein, his ; 

il^r, i^re, il^r, her ; 

fcin, feinc, fein, its ; 

unfer, unfere (or unfre), unfer, our ; 

^i)x, Sl^re, Sl^r (euer, eure, euer), your ; 

i^r, il^re, il^r, their. 



Frau, Mrs. 
der Onkel, the uncle 
der Schneider, the tailor 
der Gartner, the gardener 



die Dame, the lady 
die Tante, the aunt 
derSchuhmacher, the shoemaker 
der Feind, the enemy 



der Buchhandler, the bookseller. 

« 
30. I am younger than my brother, but older than my 

sister ; mj brother is the eldest, and my sister the youngest. 
— This man was your enemy. — Our brewer has the best 
beer. — Is this man your gardener ? — Who is their shoe- 
maker ? — A friend is faithful. — Our tailor is poorer than 
this man. — ^Which girl is your servant? — Which man is 
your brewer P — I am not their friend. — Which gentleman 
is your uncle, and which lady is your aunt ? — Our hen is 
dead. — This lady is taller than her father. — He is the most 
faithful friend. — Our maid-servant is poor. — Her family is 
very large. — Their house is quite empty. — Your knife is 
very sharp. — Her linen is the best. — ^Your dog is tired. — 
Their horse became shy. — I have your book and your pen. 
— This lady is her daughter, and that gentleman is her son. 
— This gentleman is our bookseller. 
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B. 

FORM OP THE ADJECTIVE IN THE NOMINATIVE 

SINGULAR. 

Though the adjective has three different genders (er, e, 
t^)j it is variable only when it precedes a noun : 

guter M\t, gute Wd^, gutc^ Srob 

tin guter SKann, tint Quit ^xan, tin guteS Stinh 

meitt dijier SBruber, meine Jungjie <3(i)vot^tx, mein BejteS SSud^. 

Employed as predicate,* however, with the verb fein, 
to be, the adjective is invariable : 

ber M\t i|i gut, bic aWi^ ijl gut, bag Srob ijl gut. 



der Aal, the eel 
das Leben, the life 
das Tuch, the cloth 
frisch, fresh ; wo, where 



munter, brisk 
trage, lazy ; auch, also 
siiss (fii^), sweet 
aufrichtig, sincere 



30 (a). JJriebric^ ijt tin muntcrer Xnait, — Suife (ft cin 
IrdgeS SWdbd^en. — dr max tin gutiger «§err. — Sol^ann iji feiu 
guter ©d^uler. — ®ein aBruber ffiill^elm ift aud^ cin fauIeS ,ftinb. 
—Dag $fcrb i(i ein nufelici^eg 3:^iet.— @8 ijt ein unnufeeS Sud^. 
— aSir ]^a6en guteg aBier, fu^e 3)iild^ unb frifd^eS ffiaffer.— 
©aureg SBier ijt ungefunb. — ©ein iftngjter ©bl^n ifl tobt. — ^©iefer 
aWann ijt mein gro^ter ffeinb.— 2)a0 ©d^af ifl ein gebulbigeg ^ier. 
—Der SoIi6ri ifl ein fd^oner 3Sogel.— Slotl^er SBeln iji eSenfo 
Bittig alg xrei^er. — ^axl ifl fein aufrid^tiger g^reunb. — DiefeS 
«&au8 ]&at ein niebrigeg Dad^.— 3fl bag (Less, xxxix. 3) nid^t 
falfd^eg ®elb?— ffrifd^eg SBrob ifl ungefunb.— 3^r alter jjreunb ifl 
tobt.— Unfer neuer ©d^neiber ifl fel^r l^aflid^. 

30 0>), Good beer is better than bad wine. — Strong 
coffee is quite as unhealthy as strong tea. — They had green 
cloth. — We have white linen. — Have you anyf brown bread? 
— We have a large family. — ^Your little brother is a good 

* In German grammar, the term ' predicate ' is also used of the ad- 
jective accompanTing the verb * to be.* 

t Words marked with a (f) are not to be translated. 
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child. — Mrs. N. is a discontented woman. — It was a great 
misfortnne. — ^William is an impatient boy. — Louisa is a 
diligent girl. — (The) Lead is a heavy metal. — ^He has a bad 
memory. — The owl is a shy bird. — The fox is a cunning 
animal. — It was a cheap ribbon. — He is a rich man. — They 
have a large and healthy room. — His youngest brother i^ 
quite as tall as I. — Her rich uncle is dead. — We have no 
good meat. — He was our best friend. — Our industrious 
maid-servant is poor. — Their new house is very dear. — 
Tour little knife is quite blunt. — The dog is a sagacious 
animal. — Where is my new ribbon ? — A cheap garden ; a 
long peace ; a useftil lamp ; bad (say, false) money ; a for- 
bearing teacher ; a polite gentleman ; a whole day ; a whole 
night ; a mad dog ; a low chair ; great courage ; a good 
opportunity ; a courageous soldier ; a useless life. 

0. 
FORM OF THE ADJECTIVE IN THE NOMINATIVE 

SINGULAR. 

The adjective, when preceded by bcr, bie, bag,* drops the 
X of the masculioe, and the g of the neuter .gender, so that, 
for all three genders, it ends in t, in the manner described 
in Lesson ix., which see. Hepeat also Exercises 17 and IB, 
and translate the following examples : 

30 (c). The little boy is as old as Louis.— The yellow 
gold and the white silver are not so useful as the bard steel, 
the grey iron, and the heavy lead. — The polite gentleman 
was a merchant. — The cold winter, and the warm summer. 
— The strong wolf is more courageous than the cunning 
fox. — The shortest way is not always the best. — The 
courageous lion and the cruel tiger. — The red wine was 
good, but the white wine was better. — The new table is too 
low. — The black cloth is cheap. 

* Or any pronoun of three terminations, as tiefer, iener, &c. 
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SIXTEENTH LESSON. 
FORMATION OF THE- PLURAL. 

Preliminary Rule. 

Most nonns form their plural by adding e to the 
singular : * 

bet SBeitt, the wine bic SBeine, the wines f 

bcr &if^, the fish bie gifd&c, the fish 

ba^ ^ier, the animal bie ^l^iere, the animals 

bag @^ircln, the pig bie ©ci^treitte, the pigs 

bag 5^ferb, the horse bie $ferbe,J the horses 

bet ^ifd^, the table bie Stifd^e, the tables 

ber ffreunb, the friend bie ?fteuttbe4 the friends 

ber Seinb, the enemy bie SeinbeJ the enemies 

ber 0rei8, the price bie 5^reife, the prices 

ber SBeg, the way, road bie 3Bege, the ways, roads 

bag ^ein, the leg bie SSeitte, the legs 

bag @c]^iff, the ship bie ©ci^iffe, the ships 

ber ©tein, the stone bie ©teine, the stones 

ber Sterling, the sparrow bie ©^erlinge, the sparrows 

ber 5tbenb, the evening bte9l6enbe,J the evenings 

ber ^xxtif the arm bie 9trme, the arms 

ber Xa^, the day bie ^age, the days 

bag Sdl^r, the year bie Sal^re, the years 

bag ®6:)af, the sheep bie ©d^afe, the sheep 
bag '•B rob, the bread, the loaf bie SB robe, J the loaves 

ber «§unb, the dog bie «§unbe,J the dogs 

ber ^a^n^f the shoe bie ©(^ul^e, the shoes 

* For the complete role, see the next Lesson. 

t Any one supposing that the above list (or any of the lists con- 
tained in this book) is intended as an instrument of easy reference for 
the translation of the exercises, would totally misinterpret the writei^*s 
intention. It is, on the contrary, requested that the pupil may not 
be allowed to write the exercises until it has been ascertained that he 
knows perfectly the corresponding lesson (including the accompanying 
list of words). 

X Observe the change in the pronunciation of the d which is not 
final in the plural. 
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ber ^uf, the hoof 
ba0 ^Itiatt', the metal 
Ux Clonal, the month 



bie ^uft, the hoofs 
bie ^ttaUt, the metaU 
bie S^onate, the months. 



Peonouks. 

The plural of the articles and prononns is formed in a 
similar manner, and is the same for all genders : 



Singular, 

biefer, biffe, biefe0; this 
itnn, itnt, jmcH, that 
tctldftx, tttU^t, votldft^, which 
alitt, allt, ailed; all 
mtin, mtim, nteitt; mj 
belli; beine, bein^ thj 
feiti; feine; fein, his, its 
i^t, i^e, ii)x, her 
tmfet; unfte, unfer, our 
^f)t, 3^e, 3^t, your 
i^r, i\)xt, ii)tf their 
feitt; teine, fein; no 



Fhtral, 
bieft; these 
jiene; those 
ntldftf which 
alU, all 
itteine; my 
beine, thy 
feine^ his, its 
i^e, her 
unfre^ our 
3^e, your 
il^te, their 
felne^ no. 



Obserre that the plural of all pronouns is like the femi* 
nine sing^ular. 






Vbbbs. 

Singular, 

er) kennt, (he) knows (sie) 

er) lobt, (he) praises (sie) 

er) tadelt, (he) blames (sie) 

er) macht, (he) makes (sie) 

(er) lebt, (ho) lives (sie) 

(er) sohwimmt, (he) swims (sie) 

mich, me ; dich, thee ; ihn, him ; uns, us ; Sie, yon 

eiUi eine, ein, one ; zwei, two ; drei, three ; vier, four ; 
funf, five ; sechs, six ; sieben, seven. 

im Wasser, in the water I auf dem Lande, on (the) land 
jetzt, now, at present | gut, good (adj.), well (adv.) 

der Tischler, the joiner, cabinetmaker. 



Flural. 
kennen, (they) know 
loben, (they) praise 
tadeln, (they) blame 
mach'en, (they) make 
leben, (they) live 
schwimmen, (they) swim. 
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31. 

As the adjective is variable when preceding a noun (see 
Less. XV. B.), it must, of course, take the plural form (in e) 
when preceding a plural noun : 

5)ie "^unbe jlnb trcuc ^il^icrc— 2)iefer <S(iinf)ma(iivc maiJ^t gute 
©d^u^e.— aBit i)aUn mutl^ige $ferbe.— ©iefeS ^inb ^at lange 
3lrme. — ©ilbet unb ®olb flnb eble aWetatte. — Die ©d^weine jlnb 
nufeli(]^e ^itxt. 

When the adjective is employed as a predicate with the 
verb * to be,' it is invariable, as stated before. 

Die «&uttbe flnb treu.— Unfre 5^ferbe fmb mutl^ig. — Seine 2tnne 
jlnb lang. — ^Dle ©d^weine flnb fel^t nCi|lic]^. — 9ttte blefe SBrobe flnb 
in leld^t. — ^Dle 5lbenbe werben furger. — ^Der JJebruar Ifl bet tux^ 
gefie STOonat.— iRu^fer, ©ifen unb aBlel flnb nufelici^e aWetatle ; bag 
^upfer Ifl nufelld^er aU bag 33Iel ; aUx bag ©Ifen ifi bag nu|^ 
lid^jle. — ^Det Sanuat ifl ber fdltepe unb ber 3uU ber l^elfejle 
SKonat. — Sonati^an unb DaDib njaren SBufenfreunbe* 

32. The days are longer in summer than in winter. — 
My friends know you. — He praises his friends and blames 
his enemies. — The fish {pL) live in the water. — These 
animals live on (the) land. — The fish swims ; the fish (ph) 
swim. — We have two arms and two legs. — Her child was 
three years four months and six days old when it died 
(= alg eg flarb). — The day was as long as the night. — Our 
friends praise us and our enemies blame us. — ^Not all friends 
are sincere. — Does your horse swim (swims your horse) ? 
— All these tables are too high. — Our cabinetmaker makes 
all his tables too high. — Our legs are longer than our arms. 
— All these metals are very useful. — These wines are 
stronger than those. — The evenings are now very long. — 
The poor woman had neither friends nor enemies. — (The) 
Sheep (pZ.) are very useful. — Your shoemaker makes all 
shoes too narrow. — His prices are also very high. — All 
roads are now bad. — Do your friends know me (know your 
friends me) ? — (The) Horses have hoofs. 
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FORMATION OF THE PLURAL. 

PiEsT Form. — Plural in e, with Modification. 

Rule 1. — Moat nouns form their plural by adding e to the 
singular^ and modifying the vowels a, o, and u, am,d the diph- 
thong au.* 

bie ^^ojbt, the servants 
bie »&dl^ne, the cocks 
bie <^dnbe, the hands 
bie 0ldci)te, the nights 
bie ©tabte, the towns 
bie 3d^tte; the teeth 
bie %txiUf the physicians 
bie »&5fe, the courts 
bie ffiolfe, the wolves 
bie ®6^ne, the sons 
bie Stdrd^e, the storks 
bie Srofdje, the frogs 
bie ®to(fe, the sticks 
bie Ryx\}t, the cows 
bie Sud^fe, the foxes 
bie ^iixijit, the chairs 
bie ffriid^te, the fmits 
bie ^itte, the hats, <&c. 
bie S^ciufe, the mice 
bie @aue, the sows 
bie ^dume, the trees 



bie ^a^, the maid-servant 
ber *&a]&n, the cock 
bie «&anb^ the hand 
bie fi\Ci6ift, the night 
bie ®tabt, the town 
ber 3«^n, the tooth 
ber 2lrjt, the physician 
ber *&of, the court 
ber aBoIf, the wolf 
ber ©ol^n, the son 
ber @torc]^, the stork 
ber Srofd^, the frog 
ber ®to(f, the stick 
bie StvH^, the cow 
ber Su^e, the fox 
ber ©tu^l, the chair 
bie Sru^t, the fruit 
ber "^ut; the hat, bonnet 
bie Wlayxk, the mouse 
bie @aU; the sow 
ber $aum, the tree 



First Group of Exceptions to Rule I. 

Thefolhmng nouns form their plural in e, without modify- 
i/ng the vowels a, o, and u : 



* The diphthong au is changed into du, which sounds the same as 
«. It must cJso be observed that, should one of the above vowels 
occur in any other syllable than the last, it will not be changed in the 
plural ; see bet Sttcnt, in the previous lesson. 
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Slrm, ^xmt, Wlonai, «§unb, ©d^u^, 2tal, 
^^, ^%tf (3a^t, aBrob, ©ci^af, SKctatt)* n. 

Ohs. — No adjective cbanges its vowel in the plural. 



Singular, 
bellt, barks 
beisst (bei^t), bites 
kraht, crows 
folgt, follows 
kauft, buys 
brennt, bams 
henlt, howls 
kommt, comes 
geht, goes 
verliert', loses 
ar'beitet, works 

im Friihling, in spring 
Morgens, in the morning 
das Gras, the grass 



Verbs. 



Flural. 
bellen, bark 
beissen (bci^en), bite 
krahen, crow 
folgen, follow 
kaufen, buy 
brennen, bam 
heulen, howl 
kommen, come 
gehen, go 
verlieren, lose 
arbeiten, work 

im Herbst, in autumn 
Abends, in the evening 
mehrere, several 



33. ^Itt *&unb, tt)el(^>er UUt, M^t nliJ^t. — «&unbe, ircld^c BeKen, 
Ui^m nid^t.— Der «ga^n frdl^t.— aBe^eS ifl bcr Idttgjic XaQ ? unb 
n?cl(J^e8 ijt bie furjejie Sladi^t ?— Det tin unb jtranj^igpc 3unl ifl 
bet Idngfie Xa^ unb bie ffla6^t, njeld^e fotgt, iji bie fiirgejle.-— JDle 
(Stbx^t f)OiUn lange aBeine.— S)ie SBdlfe i)aUn ftarfe 3d^ne.— 
Met ®(]^nee ijt weig.— ^tttea ©tag ifl gtiin.— Qllle ^ttaUt flnb 
nli^lid^.— aWeltt greunb njat ein Sfl^uatjt— Die «&unbe unb 
ilo|en flnb JSeinbe.— Die Slfcenbe flnb ie|t maniJ^mal [el^t t\i\)t 

34. The days grow (become) shorter in winter, and the 
nights longer. — (The) Cocks crow in the morning. — The 
servants buy tea and cojffee. — This merchant buys iron, lead, 
and copper. — The fire does not burn well (bums not well). 
— This tree is very high. — These trees are higher than 



* These are all masculine, except the four within brackets ; see the 
preceding Lesson. 
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those. — Mr. N. has several sons, but no daughter. — This 
dog barks, but he does not bite (he bites not). — (The) Dogs 
bark, but not all dogs bite. — We buy fruits. — Where do you 
buy (where buy you) these fruits ? — Our house has two 
courtyards. — He comes in the morning and goes in the 
evening. — The wolf howls ; the wolves howl. — Wlio comes 
there ? — He loses all his friends. — They lose their Mends. 
— She loses her teeth. — The storks come in spring and go 
in autumn. — (The) Foxes have sharp teeth. — (The) Frogs 
are ugly creatures [say, animals). — Where does your brother 
buy (where buys your brother) his hats ? — These sticks are 
too long. — They have dogs, horses, cows, sheep, and pigs. — 
The cabinetmaker makes tables and chairs. — This tree has 
beautiful fruit («ay, fruits). — (The) Mice are little creatures 
(«ay, animals). — The servants are working (the servants 
work). 



EIGHTEENTH LESSON. 
FORMATION OF THE PLURAL. 

Second Group of Exceptions to Rule I. 

The followmg masculine and neuter nouns modify the radical 
voioels a, o, and n, and the diphthong aw, hut add et iiutead of 
i to the singular : 

itinb, Jtinber, ^i^i, m, Stldh, 0teft, Seft, 
S)ad^, ©dci^er, ^alb, matt, ii^amm, ©lag, ®elb, 
©d^Io^, ®ci)IdiTer, 8od^, Dorf, SBu^, ^ni)n, 33anb, 
•&auS, «&dufer, (Wlann, SBalb, SBurm) w., and J&anD. 

bag illnb, the child ble illnber, the children 

bad Aleib/ the dress bie Jtletber, the dresses 

bad ®i, the egg bie (Sier, the eggs 

bad ffl^% the nest bie 0le{ler, the nests 

bad iiiit, the light, candle bie Sic^ter, the lights 

bad ^anb, the ribbon bie ^dnber, the ribbons 

bad Sanb, the land, country bie S&nber, the countries 
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bad ^adi, the roof 

Dad Xalh, the calf 

bad Slatt, the leaf 

bad Samm, the lamb 

bad ©lad, the glass 

bad !i^od^, the hole 

bad @(!^lo^; the castle, lock 

bad^orf, the village 

bad 9Bu(^, the book 

bad ^Vif)n, the fowl 

bad «&aud, the honse 

ber Wlawn, the man 

bcr 9BaIb, the forest, wood 

ber ^Butm, the worm 



bie I^dd&er, the roofs 
bie <^dI6er, the calves 
bie SUtter, the leaves 
bie Mxamtx, the lambs 
bie ©Idfer, the glasses 
bie &5d^er, the holes 
bie ©d^Ififfer, the castles 
bie Dorfer, the villages 
bie ^ix6^tx, the books 
bie '^iil^ner, the fowls 
bie 4dufer, the houses 
bie Scanner, the men 
bie SBdlber, the forests 
bie SBurmer, the worms. 



Verbs. 



Singular. 

bant, builds 
reist, travels 
hort, hears 
lacht, laughs 
spielt, plays 
steht, stands 
versteht', nnderstands 
verkauft', sells 
schreibt, writes 
todtet, kills 



Flural. 
bauen, build 
reisen, travel 
horen, hear 
lachen, laugh 
spiel en, play 
stehen, stand 
verstehen, understand 
verkaufen, sell 
schreiben, write 
todten, kill. 



viel, much ; viele, many ; 
jeder, jede, jedes, every, each ; 

die Thiire (or Thur), the door ; das Feld, the field ; 
selten, seldom, rare, scarce, rarely, scarcely ; 

wenig, little (i. e., a small quantity), few ; 
weniger, fewer, less ; genug', enough. 

35. ®iefe ^inber l^aben eine na(]^ft(J^tige abutter.— ©iefe ii^Ux 
brennett nic^t gut. — SSerfauft jene ffrau 93dnber?— 2)iefe t&dufet 
l^aben l^ol^e Dd(]^er.— Der 2lrme i)at wenig ffteunbe.— Die SBatt* 
^fd;e werben iebed 3a^r feltener.— ®(]^reibt biefe JJeber?— SBeiJIt 
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blcfer »&uttb? — @ic ^erfiel^en btefc fWdnncr nlf^t. — @te Bauen Suft^s 
fd^ttffcr.— SBcrlln' ift eine gro^c @tabt.-5)le ^^unbe SeCen, ble 
aBoIfe ]^eulcn.-@r tabelt ofter, aU er lobt.— ®ic[e @tcr flub l^art. 
— sRid^t iebeS 9Bud^ ijl gut.-S^ic^t icbeS 2)orf l^at elnc ©c^ule unb 
eine «Sit^e. 

36. The sparrows kill the worms.— The bookseller sella 
books. —Why do these men follow us (why follow these men 
us) ?— The servant buys fowls. — This woman has five chil- 
dren.— All those trees have no leaves.— This door has no 
lock.— The butcher buys cows and calves.— The child plays ; 
her children are playing (her children play).— These ribbons 
are .finer than those.— He knows many towns and countries. 
— Their children are getting (their children become) very 
idle.— The sheep (pi.) had lambs ; each sheep had a lamb. 
—Those roofs are higher than these trees.— We had fewer 
horses than dogs.— Which roof is the highest?— Our tailor 
makes good clothes (= dresses).— Is your glass empty? — 
We have not enough glasses.- Are these dresses new? — 
This tree loses all its leaves. — Those trees lose all their 
leaves. — She loses all her children.— This country has few 
forests, but many pretty villages and towns. — Those men 
build houses. — The pen writes very well.— These lights 
bum very dark.— The lamp burns better than the caudle.— 
Who are those men?— These eggs are larger than those.— 
(The) Sparrows build their nests in spring.— (The) Foxes 
have their holes.— White mice are rare. 
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NINETEENTH LESSON. 
THE REGULAR VERB. 

INFINITIVE : loten, to praise (root, lob). 

Present. 

i(^ lobe, I praise 

bu lobjl, thou praisest 

er (fte, eS) lobt, he (she, it) praises 

trir loben, we praise 

@ie loben (or, i6r lobt), you praise 

fic loben, they praise. 

Imperative : loben ®ie (or, lobt) ! praise ! 

Conjugate in the same manner all verbs of the three pre-, 
ceding lessons ; also : id} Qlaixbt, I believe. 

die Tasche, the pocket ; 

das Taschentuch, the pockethandkerchief ; 

ich stehe auf, I get up ; ich reise ab, I set off or out (depart) ; 
ich geh.e aus, I go out ; ich gehe spazieren, I go for a walk ; 

fruh, early ; spat, late ; gewohnlich, common, usual, usually ; 

zu Hause, home, at home ; von Hause, from home ; 

wo, where ; wohin , whither, where to ; 

woher , whence, where from ; 

fie, she ; fie, they ; fie, them ; toann ? when ? 

37. SBaS f^rciSen ®ie?-«&oren @ie ctwag? 3d^ l^ore ni^t^. 

— QSerfie^en ®ie mid^?— SBol^cr fommen ®ie, itnb tool^in gel^cn 
@ic?— ©iefer Jtaufmann fauft alte SKetalle.— 9Bann reifen ®ie 
ab?— ©tel^en @ie auf !— SBann fie^t er geto5!^nli(^ auf?— .^ennen 
®ie biefe ^inber? 3^ fenne fie nidjt.— ®ie loerfie^en if)n nid^t. 

— ©inb biefe (^ier frifd^ ? — 3Batum tabeln ®ie immer i^xt 
ffreunbe?-I)ag ®elb tnad^t nid^t immet gludlid^. — SOBlr ^er^ 
faufeii trei^e unb rotl^e SBeine.— ®ie fd)reiben ofter ate tolr,-5)ie 
a)t'dufe l^aben fleine abet fd^arfe 3«^«^--35effer \pixi ate nie* 
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38. We praise him, and lie praises yon.— T hear her 
voice.— His nncle is a merchant; he sells beer and wine.—' 
They sell milk and cheese. — You travel in spring, and we 
travel in antnmn. — She writes her exercise. — Why do yon 
laugh (why laugh you) ?— We do not laugh (we laugh not). 
—I am selling (I sell) my books.— She sells all her ribbons. 
—I write my exercise.— I understand you very well.— You 
go very seldom out.*— We get usually very late up.*— He 
goes to-day very early out.*— Do yoa hear? — The towns 
are larger than the villages.— We set in autumn out.*— I 
come from home, and I go for a walk. — You are losing («ay, 
you lose) your pocket-handkerchief; your pocket has a hole. 
—The old door had several holes. — This woman is losing 
(this woman loses) her money.— That girl sells the best milk. 
—This merchant has the cheapest linen. — Our butcher sells 
the best meat.— The cat kills mice. 



TWENTIETH LESSON. 

THE REGULAR VERB. 

Perfect. 
id) \)aU Qtlobtf I have praised 
bu l^aj) gelobt, thou hast praised 
er f)at gelobt, he has praised 
voix f)aUn Qdobt, we have praised 
®ie ^aben (or ii)x ^aht) Qtlobt, you have praised 
flc f)abtn QtloH, they have praised. 

Past Participles of Regular Verbs. 



gelott, praised 
gelebt; lived 
getabelt^ blamed 
Qtmadjt, made 
gelad^t^ laughed 
QtbtUt, barked 
Qitxafftf crowed 
gcfolgt, followed 
gefauft, bought 



ge^fult, howled 
gef^ielt; playd 
getobtet, killed 
gereip, travelled 
gcar'bcitet, worked 
gcl^ort, heard 
QtQlauht, believed 
gebaut, built 
t>erfauft, sold. 



* German positiozL 
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Irregular Past Participles. 



Qcfannt, known 
gebrannt, burnt 
gefcl^en, seen 
flcfunben, found 
geSiffcn, bitten 
gefcJ^rlekn, written 
er^alteii, received 



gefi^trommen, swum 
gcfommen, come 
geget^en, given 
gepanben, stood 
gegangen, gone 
ijerlorcn, lost 
ijerftaubcn, understood. 



Past Participles of Compound Verbs. 



audgegangen, gone out 



aufgcjianbcH; got up, risen 



angefommen, arrived atgercijl, set out, departed. 

Observe that the past participle of regular verbs is 
formed from the third person singular (lo^t, UH, &c.) with 
the prefix ge. Verbs beginning with the particle S)er form 
the past participle without the prefix ge. 

Rule. — The past participle is detached from the auxiliary 
and placed at the end of the sentence ; for instance, I have 
seen your friends, id} l^aBe 3^rc ffreunbe gefel^en. For the 
same reason we say aitdgegangen instead of gegangen a\x^, 
aufgejianben instead of gejianben anf, &c. 

der Konig, the king ; die Konigin, the queen ; 

das Federmesser, the penknife ; wer ? who ; njeti ? whom ; 

lange, long (time) ; schon, already. 

39, 3(^ f)aU 3^rc Sc^trcflet nid^t gcfannt.— SBir f)aUn baS 
«6au8 nl^t gefunbcn.— @r l^at atle [cine »&dufer J?et!auft. — 5Bir 
l^afcctt Suftf(3^l6ffer getaut.— 2)le «§unbe f)abm QtbtUt, unb bie 
aBolfe f)abm gf^eult. — SBarum ftnb fie nicftt fruiter gcfommen?— 
SBann flnb ®lc angefommen ? — 30ie lange f)aUn @ie gearteitet, 
unb trie lancg l^aben @ie gcf^ielt? — 3(i^ i)abt 3^re 33u(3^er er« 
l^alten. — ©le^nb ^eute fe^r fru'^ aufgejianben ; jlel^en @ie immer 
fo frul^ auf ?— Die ^ijnige flnb nid^t immer glu(fli(3^.— ®te ^atjeu 
ein fd^n^arjeS ®*af unb brei trei^e J^dmmet ^erloren. 

40, The teacher has praised them. — ^Why did you laugh 
(why have you laughed) ? — They have sold their horses and 
dogs. — T have heard off it. — He has not lived long (time). — 
I have done (made) my exercise. — Your dog has bitten me. — ■ 

D 
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They have not' kuown* you^ — ^Who has written that (baS) ? 
—The king has bought this castle. -You have built castles 
in the air (see Ex. 39).— Who has made all these lioles f^— 
Whom has he blamed?— He has travelled much. — The 
physician was gone (say, departed) already. — We were gone 
out.— Where is your youngest brother ? He is gone home. 
— NVe have played and have lost our money. — They have 
lost all their friends.- Have you seen my penknife? I have 
Bot' seen' it\ — ^Where have you bought these bonnets r 
The cat has killed three mice.— Wno has done the best 
exercise ?— Nobody has seen him.— We have not* believed 
jti.— Why have you blamed me?— The storks kill the frogs. 
— (The) Dogs get (become) sometimes mad. — We have 
played, and yon have lost. — We have seen a large town and 
a small village. — 1 have heard it more often than you. 



TWENTY-FIRST LESSON. 

FORMATION OP THE PLTJRAIi. 

Second Form.—Plubal like Singtjlae. 

Rule 2.'-Ma8Culvne and neuter nouns ending with the eyU 
Tables* d, en, ami ^ omit the c of the plural, which makes the 
plural like the singular. Nouns of this class do not cbange 
the radical vowel in the plural ; those which modify are 
exceptions, see next lesson.f 



* Stress is laid on the word ' syllables.' Nouns like ba0 3:i^iet, ta< 
^ttt, and fca0 StamttV do therefore not belong to this class, as the ' tt ' 
and ' el ' are not pronounced as separate syllables in these words ; pi. 
S^^iere, SReere, AomttU. In the wo^ ^)pcmtx, however, the syllable tt is 
pronounced separately. 

t Mr. Otto, in his so-called 'German Conversation Grammar* (* First 
Declension' ) , reyerses rule and exception. The present writer is prepared 
to prove, from examples taken out of Mr. Otto^s own book (e. g,, Stl^aler, 
Oulten, and ®tofc^en)« that the rule, as laid down by him^ is based on a 
gross misconception. 
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Examples. 

ber 5tr6eiter, the workman pi, bie 5Irtelter 

ber 9lmeti!aner, the American pi, bie 5lmerifaner 

ber Sofel, the spoon pi, bic Soffel 

bag aWab^en, the girl jpZ. bie 2^ab^ett 

Form the plural of the following nonns in the same 
manner:— bet Setter, ber ©d^uler, ber Su(6^dttbler, ber 5!{ger, 
ber 3!tfd^rer, ber jyleifc^er, ber ©c^^neiber, ber ©dbul^mac^er, ber 
®rauer, ber ©artner, ber SBddEer, ber Stbler, bag Summer, bag ffeuer, 
bag a^effer, ber Dnfel, 



ber ©ttefel, the boot 
bag Senfier, the window 
ber teller, the plate 



ber ©d^liiffel, the key 
ber ®)3anier, the Spaniard 
ber Stalie'ner, the Italian 

ber ©nglanber, the Englishman (pL the English) ; 
ber '©oUdnber, the Datchman (pi. the Dutch). 

(er) ^erblent', (he) deserves or earns 
(fie) ^erbie'nen, (they) deserve or earn 
t)erbient' (past part.), deserved or earned. 

(er) fd^Iie^t,* (he) shuts or locks 
(fie) fd^Ue^en * (they) shut or lock 
gefd^Ioffen (irreg.), shut or locked. 

nur, only ; flolj, proud. 

41, ©iefe ^tr'Beiter loerblenen wenig. — ^it ©ngldnber l^aSen gute 
^ferbe. — ^Sle «&olldnber f)abm weniger ©d^lffe alg bie ©ngldnber. 
— ©iefeg Seuer Brennt nid^t. — @r l^at eg ni^t berbient. — ^S)ie 
(Sci^uler l^aben lange fferien im ©ommer. — ^Sle JJerien jinb fel^r 
furg im ©inter. — @r war nod) blaffer alg genjci^nlicJ^.— @ie ^at 
if)x neueg 5!afti^entud^ berloren. — Diefe ^ure fci^liept nld^t.— S)ie 
@olbflfd)e flnb rotl^.—JDer »&unb njar nur fo grof, vok aUt «§unbe 
flnb (©ettert).— Dag Seuer iji auggegangen.— I)te[e 3!l^iere l^afcen 
etn furjeg SJeben. 

42. I have two uncles, but no aunt. — These men are 
tailors and shoemakers. — I know those butchers. — This 
gentleman has three gardeners. — (The) Tigers are cruel 

* See the third foot-note {%) to Lesson i. 
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animals. — (The) Brewers are generally (usually) richer 
than (the) bakers.— These rooms are warmer than those. — 
I know your uncles.— These plates and spoons are of Qooxi) 
silver.— All our knives are blunt.— The fire burns ; the fires 
burn.— The Spaniards are proud.— The teachers had good 
pupils.— The Italians have good wines.— Your father has 
many workmen.— These girls are servants.- All our rooms 
have two windows.— My room has only one window. — The 
shoemaker makes shoes and boots. — His father and his 
uncle are booksellers.- Have you seen my keys ? — Do you 
always lock your door (= lock you always your door) ? — 
The cabinetmakers make tables and chairs.- These work- 
men earn quite as much as those tailors. — All boots which 
(pi.) this shoemaker makes are too tight. — The English 
have quite as many ships as the Americans. — Have you 
seen my green ribbon ? 



TWENTY - SECOND LESSON. 

FORMATION OF THE PLURAL. 

Exceptions to Rule 2. 

The follomng nouns in el, en, and et modify their radical 
vowel in the plural ; 

ber 93ater, the father ble SSatcr, the fathers 

bet SBrubet; the brother bie 58ruber, the brothers 

ber QSogel, the bird bie ^OQd, the birds 

ber ^pfel, the apple bie *2(e^fel, the apples 

ber ©arten, the garden bie ©drten, the gardens 

bet Dfen, the stove bie Defen, the stoves. 

Two feminine nouns do the sam^ : 

bie abutter, the mother bie a^iitter, the mothers 
bie Zod^tn, the daughter bie Xb(i}Ux, the daughters 
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Verbs. 

fagt, says fagen, say . gefagt, said 

fragt; asks fragen, ask g^f^^gt^ asked 

Itijtt, teaches le^ren, teach getel^tt, taught 

lemt^ learns lernen, learn geletnt, learnt • 

xaudtjt, smokes raud^en, smoke gerauc^t^ smoked 

antvooxtdf answers antnjorten, answer geantnjortet, answered. 

relf, ripe ; jhtnge, strict ; nod^ nic^t, not yet ; 

ber Olaub^ogel, the bird of prey : Sebemiann, everybody ; 

anber, other ; ber elne, the one ; ber anbm, the other. 

43, I)te ^ngldnbcr i)abtn Beffere ©d^lffe aU bie ^^ollfinber.— 
®ie fragen itnb id^ ant'worte.— 3(^ l^aBe ®ie nld^t gcfragt. — 
ffragen ®ic biefe ,^nber!—S)ie SSdter flnb gcwol^ntid^ jirenger 
ate ble fKiitter.— 5)le 8cr*c unb bic 0ta(^tlgaa flnb SingijogeL— 
SKeine SBriiber gel^en l^eute nidjt au§.— I)icfe Defen Stennen nid^t 
fo gut ate imt.—^aU i^ e8 nid^t gcfagt?— Der cine fagt biefeS, 
ber anbere JeneS.— SD'^elne SBtuber ^aUn gefd^tiefien, aber f!e 1)abm 
teine Qlntn^ort erl^alten. — ^3)er eine fragt, ber anbere ant'wortet. — 
I)er eine glaubt biefeS, ber anbere JeneS, — ^5)er eine ^pidt, ber 
anbere arBeitet— @ie flnb nid&t fo franf, ate @ie fagen. 

44. The one teaches, the other learns. — I have four 
brothers, but only one sister. — My aunt has three sons, but 
no daughters. — These pupils get very early up.* — This 
gentleman has two gardens. — The apples are not yet ripe. 
— We ask these workmen. — I know her daughters. — The 
teacher asks, the pupil answers. — Their fathers were friends. 
— (The) Mothers are usually more forbearing than (the) 
fathers. — Every pupil had learnt his exercise. — Who asks 
me ? Nobody has asked you. — These birds are sparrows. — 
The owl kills sparrows, mice, and other little animals. — 
These birds kill worms. — This stove smokes ; all these 
stoves smoke. — He asks everybody, and nobody answers. — 
JIave these pupils lost their books ? — The eagles are birds 
of prey. — This child answers well. It has answered very 
well. — Did you ask me (have you asked me) ? — We write, 
but they do not answer (they anawer not). — The one was 
not better than the other. 

* German position. 
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TWENTY. THIRD LESSOK 

FORMATION OP THE PLUBAL. 

TmBP FoBM.— Plukal m n,— No Change of Vowel. 

Feminine nouns of more than one gyllahle (except SDhltter 
and Hod^ttt), and m^asculine nouns ending in t, form their 
plural hy adding ft to the singular, 

(A.) Feminine Nouns of mobe than one Syllable. 

bte Jtol^Ie^ the coal pi. Me Jtol^Ien, the coals 

bie SBIunte, the flower pi, bie SBlumen, the flowers. 

Form the plnral of the following nouns in the same 
manner:— bie ,^a|e, bie Sontpe^ bie ®(^ule, bie Jtir^, bie 'ltitf> 
ooBe, tie (Ratte, bie (gule, bie ^tt^t, bie SUege, bie @timme, bie 
gomilie, bie ffroge, bie Dame, bie Xomit, bie Jl^iire (or X^ux), bie 
«6enne, bie 3!af^e, bie ©c^we^er, bie Seber, bie @aW. 

When the termination of the feminine nonn is of snch a 
natnre that the addition of the n wonid produce a harsh 
sound, en is added for the sake of euphony : 

bie 9(itttoort, the answer pi, bie Sbitttotten. 

Thus : bie SisOj^n^t bie *6a]ibfd^tifi, bie eelegml^t 

Especiallj ohserve the orthography of the plural of femi- 
nine nouns in in : 

bie Jtdnigin, the queen pi, bie Jlihiigintten* 

Thus : bie Se^etin, bie ©pterin, bie ghreunbin, bie Seinbin^ 
bU «toin, bie Xxycdn, bie SBoIfln, bie gfiii^jln, bie ^iinbin, 4c. 

(B.) Mascxjlinb Nouns in e. 
bet Stncitf the boy pi* bie JtnaBen, the boys. 

In the same manner : bet S^attofe, ber ^hxnt, bet 0(!^fe (or 

There are cUsa same feminine nouns of one syUdble onlfj and 
some masculine nouns not ending in e, which form ,the jplural 
hy adding en to the singula^' : 

bie gton, bie granen, ©d^ft n% XSfai, 
ber S»enf<^, bie SWenf^n, •^etr, ©olbat. 
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bet Wltn\(!^, the human being ; bte XU)X, the watch ; 

bic Xf)ai, the deed ; fc^nell; quick, quickly ; 
offen, open ; laut, loud ; mi^, soft ; jietfitid^, mortal. 

44 (6). Set mut^ige 85nje unb ber graufame 3!iger leben irt 
9lftl!a unb Slflcm— 3)er 5taune ©ar UU In 5Imeri!a.— Der @i§* 
Bat ifi welf.— I)lc Staliencr liaBen gnjei ©d^iffc ^etroreu. — Dlcfe 
fd^one fftud^t iji nod^ ni^t retf.— 3)er 9lci^e t|l nid^t Immer 
jgriitflld^. — S)ic SUicnfd^en jtnb, trie SKenff^en waren (®cumc), — 
©tc 9}au6t]^letc TeScn i?ott (upon) anberen S^l^ieren.— SRiemanb l^at 
ba§ Staue ^ud) gefcl^en. — S)et«&unb lebt n?ilb in 2tmerifa.— 2Da 
ijl eln leered ®la8. — Sreunbe, wetc^c immer loBen, flnb nid^t auf« 
tic^tig.— ©n aufrid^tiger Steunb ijl felten.— Die m^tt flnb 
mand^mal fel^r f)t\^ unb fcfinjul im Sommer. — $ari8' ijl eine 
fd^dne ©tabt.— Set Septet Io6t il^n dftet aU ®ie.— 3l^t altpet 
SBtuber ^etjiel^t feine Slufgafce Beffet aU Stiebtic^.— ?l(le,aWenf4'en 
flnb Stiibet* — 6t ^at auf (for) jiebe Stage eine 2(ntirott» 

45. The door was locked, when we came (= aU voir 
famen). — These pens are too soft. — The questions were dif- 
ficult. — The flowers are pretty. — The churches are high. — 
The voices were loud. — He understands the qnestion. — 
They understand the questions. — He has two aunts. — The 
coal is black. — These coals bum very well.— We have 
bought plates, knives, forks, and spoons. — I have five 
sisters. — All my sisters are gone (= departed). — The 
churches are larger than the schools. — The master (teacher) 
knows all our handwritings. — What are you doing (say, 
what make you) ? We write our exercises. — These exer- 
cises are easier than you believe. — These houses have too 
many doors and windows. — The pupils have given good 
answers. — The owls kill sparrows, larks, nightingales, and 
other little birds. — The sparrows kill flies and worms. — 
These lamps smoke. — Why are your doors and windows 
always open ? — The soldiers had fires. — We had no oppor- 
tunities ; but you had very good opportunities. — The lions 
are stronger than the tigers. — The boys become sailors. — 
All men (human beings) are mortal. — These gentlemen are 
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Americans. — The English have good soldiers, but better 
sailors. — We had cows and oxen, pigs and sheep, calves and 
lambs, horses and dogs, fowls and hens. — (The) Eagles have 
black feathers. 



TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

DECLENSION OP SUBSTANTIVES. 

The prepositions * of ' and ' to * are generally not ttuns- 
lated by a particular word, but are expressed by the termi- 
nation of the article, pronoun, or adjective which precedes 
the substantive, in the following manner : 

DECLENSION OF FEMININE NOUNS. 

The Singular only. 



N, bie «&anb, the hand 
O. ber «&anb, of the hand 
D. ber «&anb, to the hand 
A. bie «&anb, the hand. 



N, eine ©tabt, a town 

O, einer ©tabt, of a town 

D. einer ©tabt, to a town 

A. eine ©tabt, a town. 



In the same manner all pronouns and adjectives, e. g. : 

K unfte ^uS) 0. unfrer Jtu^ D. unfrer ^uf) A, unfte Jlu^. 
N. gute SUrild^ O, guter fSfliii) D, guter mi^ A. gute mid). 

^ti)M, belongs ; gel^oten, belong ; gel^ort (past part.), belonged 
gef^ro^en (past part.), spoken ; J3erf^roci^en(pa8t part.), promised 

geliel^en (past part.), lent. 

bie 3!reue, the faithfulness ; bag ©inn^itb, the symbol ; 
bag ©efd^enf , the present ; bie $u^mac^erin, the milliner ; 
ber U^rmad^er, the watchmaker ; ber @fel, the donkey. 

State the plural of the last four nouns. 

The prepositions mit (with), Uou (from), and in (in) 
govern the dative case. 

46. £>iefe 93dnber gel^oren meiner ©d^mejier.— 3ene STOdbti^cn 
finb ^u^mad^erlnnen.— iber SBruber biefer Srau Ijl ein Ui^r* 
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mad&er.— Die Vif)tma^tx btefer Stabt flnb aWc rcid^.— 3d^ ^aU 
bag SBu^ il^rer SWutter gegeBen*— 3(3^ ^aSe gejiern tnlt S^rer 
Sante ge[^ro^en.~3^r ©ruber njar l^eute m^t in ber ©c^ule. — 
(Sx wax n?eber in ber Sd^ule noc^ in ber Jtlrd^e ; er njar ouf bem. 
i&anbe (in the country).— 5Bir fommen i>on ber ^ird^e.— 3)iefe 
Jtinber fommen t)on ber ©d^ufe.— 3^ ^atte ein ^o^ in melner 
3!afd^e. — ©eine »&&nbe waren fo fait n?ie (Sig. 

47. The daughter of this woman is a milliner. — The 
milk of our cow is very good. — He writes to his sister ; she 
writes to her mother ; we write to our aunt. — The houses 
of this town are low. — The new bonnet belongs to this lady. 
— All those castles have belonged to the queen. — The dog 
is the symbol of (the) faithfulness. — Where are your books ? 
I have lent them to your sister. — She has made (to) her 
daughter a present. — We have sold our fowls to a woman. 
— The family of the queen was already departed. — The eggs 
of this hen are very large. — This watch belongs to my 
sister. — 1 know all thef physicians in this town. — The king 
has written to the queen. — I have promised (to) your sister a 
present. — William has received this present from his mother. 
— (The) Birds live in the air. — He had nothing in his pocket. 
— These ladies are the aunts of (the) Mrs. Otto. 
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9 

DECLENSION OF ALL FEMININE NOUNS. 

(JPlural j^ndpalVy after the third, hut, if monosylldbleSj also 

after the first form.) 

Singular* 



N. bie U^r, the watch 

G, ber 1%, of the watch 

D. ber U^^r, to the watch 

A. bie Vii)x, the watch 



FluraL 

bie Ul^ren^ the watches 
ber U|ren, of the watches 
ben lH^ren, to the watches 
bie U^reU; the watches. 
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N. ifjxt STOagb, her servant 
G, ll^rer fKagb, of her servant 
D, i^rer 9Jiagb, to her servant 
A, Q)xt S^agb, her servant 



i^re SnSgbe^ her servants 
i^ter 3)^dgbe, of her servanis 
il^ren S^dgben * to her servants 
il^re WlaQUf her servants. 



Decline : Their mother, his daughter, onr ebnrch, this 
woman, that mouse, no town, which lamp, good coal, fine 
fruit. 



((^mecfen, (to) taste 
xiz^tn, (to) smell 
bic SarSe, the colour 
bie 9lofe, the rose 
angenel^m, agreeable, plea- 
roftlg, rusty [san^ 



ber ©eff^mad^ the taste 
ber ®tx\xCi)f the smell 
bic 3ungc, the tongue 
bie 9lafe, the nose 
unangenel^m, disagreeable 
Bitter, bitter. 



Sfcate the plural of all the nouns. 

48. Die Xb^tn biefer Sraucn flnb ^Pufemati^erinnen.— 5)ie 
Sc^ttffer ber 3:i^iirett waren rojiig.— Ser ©eruti^ ber (Hofett tjl 
angenel^m.— Diefer il^ee fd^medt Sitter. — 2)ie SBIumen rieti^en 
angenel^m.— SDiefe ®Iiime riet^t nid^t.— 5)lefe ffrauen ^aBen Bdfe 
3ungett. — Steunbe, weld^e immer tabeln, flnb unangenel^m. — 5)er 
6uro))d'ifti^e (£fel f)at eine graue unb l^d^Iid^e ffarte ; fein QSater* 
lanb iji niti^t (Suro>a, fonbem (but) Slfien ; er iji fleiner aft bad 
5Pferb.— ©er @uro»)difti&e @fel iji fel^r trdge, aber ber Qlfiatifd^e iji 
munter unb fci^nett, fajl (almost) fo fd^neK wle ein fPferb.— ®er 
efel l^at eine laute unb l^dglif^e ©timme.— @le l^atten funf SBrobe 
unb gwel Sifc^e. 

49. Mrs. N. has (scuy, is) arrived with her daughters. — 
We have spoken with her sisters. — Have you given the 
money to the servants ? — The teeth of (the) mice are sharp. 
— You write with bad pens. — Has she received an answer 
from the ladies P — These ribbons belong to my sisters. — 
The daughters of these women are servants. — We have 
found it in his writings. — The roofs of (the) churches are 
usually high. — We have found it so in all large towns. — 
Louis is gone out with his sisters. — The colour of the rose 

* The declension of the plural is the same for all genders* In the 
dative plural all nouns must end in n. 
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is red. — The smell of (the) flowers is sweet (agreeable). — 
The prices of (the) coals are lower in summer than in winter. 
— The price of these watohes is too high. — We had nothing 
in our pocbets. — Who has the keys of these doors ? — The 
Iceyof this door is rusty. — The taste of that fruit is bitter. 
— ^We taste with our tongue, and we smell with our nose ; 
we write with a pen. — We have sold our watches to these 
ladies. — The colour of the air is blue. — The churches in 
(= of) this town are all high. — The rose is the queen of 
(the) flowers. 
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DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 



Singular of Masculine and Neuter Nouns. 



(A.) Without the euphonic e (nouns of the Second Form), 

N. ber ©d^Iiiffel I iungeS STOdbf^en 

0. bed ©(^luffeltf lunged Wlatj^ms 

JD, bem ©d^lfiffel iungem SKcib^en 

lunged S^dbc^^en 



A. (ben S^Ififiel)* 



etn ffenjler 
elncd ffenfters 
elnem ffenfier 
ein Senjier 



(B.) With the euphonic e (nouns of the First Form only), 



N. blejer %m 
O. biefed 5£if(^e0 
D. biefem Xi\6)t 
A. (biefen 3:if^)* 



A)el(^d ^au^ 
teemed ^aufeis 
mel(^em «&aufe 
welded «&aud 



tinfer ©ti^lofi 
unfted ©d^lojfw 
unfrem ®d)Ioffe 
unfer ©ti^Io^ 



Nouns of the First Form neither necessarily nor always 
take the euphonic e, except when they end in a sibilant (d^ 
% Jf or f(^). Nouns of the Second Form never have the 
euphonic e« 



* The aooasative masonUne singular does not oocnr in the first 
86 Lessons* See Less, zxxyi. (Part II.). 
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btr 9la(i)bax (n),* the neigh- 
bour 
ber SitQiti, the rain 
ber 9legenSogen; the rainbow 
ber 3!ro^fcn, the drop 
ble 3fl^i (^^)* the number 
gdl^len, (to) count 



bie ^ebingung, the condition, 

phir. terms 
bag Wtttt, the sea 
bag ,^orn (er)^* the corn 
teiruttbern, (to) admire 
l^ell; bright 
gcgal^lt (past part.)^ counted. 



State the plural of *drop,* 'rainbow,* 'condition/ and 
'sea' (see the first foot-note to Less. xxi.). 

The prepositions in and iJOtt are generally contracted 
with the word bem, being the dative singular (masculine 
and neuter) of the definite article (ber and bad). Thus, im 
stands for in bent, and ^om for J?on bem ; e. g,, Im Srul^Iing^ 
im ©ommer, im ^erBji, im aSinter, im fflajfer, &c. 

50, S^iemanb l^at bie Zxopfm beg SKeereg gejap.— 25tefe« 
flnb (Less. XXXIX. 3) bie .Jtinber unfreS SRrt^Barg.— 5)ie 5te)3fel 
biefeg SSaumeS jlnb nid^t reif. — Die SBebingungen beg Srieben^ 
ttjaren l^art. — 5Bie lange rcaren @ie auf (daL) bem Sanbe ? — Sag 
ii^t ber Sonne i|l l^etter atg bag beg a^onbeg.— Die ffarten beg 
OlegenBogeng flnb : rot^, getS, grim; 6Iau unb J?ioIett. — Der ®o^n 
folgt (dat) feinem 93ater, — @r ^at eg i)on einem aJ^anne Qtf)bxu 
— ffiir f)aUn Jjon unferm 93u^]()dnbler ein ©ef^en! erl^alten. — 
Dag itUn iji furj.— @in Itngeg SeSen ip nidbt immer angenel^m, 
— ®rdu, tl^eurer ffreunb, ijl aHe S!^eorie', itnb grim beg SeBeng 
golbner SBaum (©oetl^e).— SBir l^aBen SBdlfe im SBalbe gefe^en.— 
(Sr war ber drmfJe Wlann im Dorfe, tinb je^t iji er ber reic^jie in 
b^r ©tabt. 

51. The days of our life are counted. — THe sons of our 
physician are come (say, arrived). — The wines of this mer- 

* It is not the Anther's intention to introdnce any more exceptions 
in the present book than giyen already. The plnral of 9la^hav, ^afjil, 
Stotn, and others will therefore not oocnr in the exercises nntil the 
rnles for the formation of the plnral have been extended (vide German 
Method). Irregnlar plnrals will, however, be marked as above. Oh- 
serve that ffloi^has, hevng a contraction of S'lcul^iauct, never takes the 
ewpliomc e. 
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chant are not good. — The firuit (jsay^ fruits) of that tree is 
{say, are) very sweet. — The doors and windows of his honse 
are always open. — We admire the flowers of the spring.— 
Have yon seen the horses of the Englishman ? — The shoes 
and boots of this shoemaker are too dear. — The windows of 
my room are always shut. — The Spaniard has sold his horse 
to our physician. — All these houses belong to my friend. — 
I have promised (to) this child a present. — We have lent 
our plates and spoons to your neighbour. — The father has 
written to his son. — Have you seen the king's castle (the 
castle of the king) ? — We have bought this metal from an 
American. — The light of the moon is pale. — The feathers of 
the eagle are black. — The eggs of this bird are very large. 
— The memory of a child is weak. — It was not in the book. 
— Nobody was in the house. — I have heard it from my 
brother. — We have given the money to a workman. — I have 
found it in a wood. — The colour of the sea is sometimes 
green, sometimes grey, and sometimes blue. — In this room 
theret are two tables and seven chairs. — Many women ad- 
mire new bonnets and new dresses. 



TWENTY - SEVENTH LESSON. 
DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

Plural of Masculine and Neuter Nouns. 

The declension of all nouns is the same in the plural ; 
see Lesson Ixv. 



Q. ber ©^lufTet 

Z>. beu ©djlufTcltt* 

A, bie ®c^Iuf[cl 

N, biefc 3:if^e 

O. biefer 3:ifi^c 

D. biefen 3:if*ett* 

A, biefe 3!ifd^e 



{ungc SWdbdben 
iunger SWdbd^en 
iungcn STOdbd^cn 
junge STOdbt^en 

votl^Hjt »&dufer 
ireld^er »§dufcr 
njelc^en«&dufertt* 
njelc^e «&dufcr 



nteTbrere ffcnpcr 
meprercr Senfter 
tnel^rercn Scnfiern* 
tncl^rere Senfler 

unfre @d?l5ffer 
unfrer S^loffcr 
unfreix ©^loJTcttt* 
unjire @d?lojTer. 



* The dative plural of all nouns must end in n. 
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Decline the following^ examples : Good wine, yonr plate, 
bis boot, onr workman, green glass, the hole, her bonnet, 
their village, the tooth, jonr ship, mj leg. 



ixantf^trif to use 
bet SBemjlein, the amber 
bie Jtunfl, the art 
bie 3«tte, the cell 

funfllid^, artificial, artistic, made with art. 
State the plural of all the nonns. 



mif ^aud^en, to abuse 
bie ®6;ivoalU, the swallow 
fidd), flat 
bie Siene, the bee 



52. S)er ibm ifl bet Jtdntg be? ^tere.— S)ie gfuci^fe lefien in 
8d^em. — ^Dte ©^walben bauen il^e SReftet unter bie 5)&(i^er bcr 
'gdufer.— 2)le Bungen tjieler SSdgel jlnb f)axt.—^if gfarbe bed 
SBemftelnd Ip gel^.— Cr mtp6tau(i^f bie Sla^^^t feinet ffreunbe, 
— 3c^ l^abe e« Sl^ren SBriibem i?erft)ro(^en.--I)le Jtunft Ifl lang^ 
nnb furg Ip unfer 8eben (®oet^).— Die 3«C«^ ^^ SBienen (tub 
fitnfinc^.— S)er ^e ifl biaiger unb Beffer in (Snglanb aid in 
anbem £&nbem.~S)eT ©efdbmad biefed Seined ifi fc^le(^t.— @otr 
ifl ber Siattt aOer fTOenfc^en. 

53. The roofs of their houses are flat. — The enemies of 
this man are canning. — The ships of the English (pL) are 
better than the ships of the Dutch (pl.)» — The friends of 
my friends are also my friends. — The eagle is the king of 
(tne) birds. — We have given the bread to the children, — 
The teeth of (the) dogs are sharp. — The teacher has set 
(given) (to) the pupils an exercise. — (The) Storks live upon 
(tJOn) firogs. — I hear the voices of the girls. — The answers 
of the pupils were good. — The feathers of these birds are 
beautiful. — I know the handwritings of these gentlemen. — 
We have given the meat to the dogs. — I know the voices of 
my children. — (The) Wolves live in forests. — These watches 
belong to my brothers. — (The) Larks build their nests in 
the com ; (the) sparrows build in holes ; other birds build 
on (auf, daL) trees ; the nests of (the) birds are sometimes 
very artistic. — Have you given the fruits to your children ? 
— We have lent all our bouks to our friends. — The wolf is 
the enemy of the horse. — In this house theref are not enough 
rooms. — The deeds of (the) men are often wicked. 



APPENDn. 51 

Note, — The declension of the singular of masculine nouns 
of the third form (masculines in e) is not taught in the pre- 
sent book. The whole declension is treated in two different 
Lessons of the German Method. Should any one be dis- 
satisfied with this arrangement, the following may be con- 
sidered as a temporary substitute : 

Sing. : ber XnaU, M ^nabm, bem Jtna^en, ben Jtna^ch. 
Plur. : bie ^nafcen, bcr ^mUxtf ben ^naBen, bie ^ftnafcen. 



APPENDIX. 



List showing the Derivation op some op the Words, 

bie S!rauer, mourning traurlg, (mournful), sad 

bie SRul^e, quietness txx^iQ, quiet 

bie ®ixU, kindness Q^^'^Q, ^nd 

ber Sleif , industry ff^i^iS/ industrious 

bie H% cunning tiflig, artful, cunning 

nieber, down (cidv.) niebrig, low 

bie ©ebulb, patience gebulbig, patient 

bie S'lad^flci^t, indulgence na^fid^tig, indulgent 

ber ^nti^, courage tnutl^ig, courageous 

all, all ; mal, times attmdlig, gradually 

ret^t or lidjtig, right aufrid^tig, straightforward 

ber 0lofl, rust toftig, rusty 

ber ^a% hatred ^ci^Ii^/ iigfy 

bie Jtunfl, the art fiinfllid^;, artificial 

ber 0lu|ett, use — ttii|n^, useful ; unnii|, useless 
bag ®IM, luck — qIMU^, lucky, happy, fortunate 
Qmb^nt, used to ; getDOl^nt, wont — Qtvobi)nl\^, usual 
itttbrn, to die (derivative to starve) — jterBlid^, mortal 
ber Sriebe or Srieben, peace — gufrieben, (at peace), content 
fcl^en, to see (Lat. videre) — gufel&enbS, visibly 
Bnnen, to be able (can) — ^ber Jtdnig ; bie ^unjl 
gebartjt {past part), thought — ^baS ©ebdd^tnif , the memory 
fdjlie^en, to shut, lock^ber ®^lu|fel, the key 
gefc^loffen (past part.), locked — bag <S^lo^, the lock 
legen, to lay — gelegen, (laid out before you), opportune 
^lai^n, to burst, to explode — ^Jlofelid^, suddenly 
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fd^enfen, to give (as a present) — ba^ ®t\d}tnl, the present 

ber ^n% attire — bU $u|ma(lberin, the milliner 

Ifeoren, to hear — ^gel^firen, to belong 

f aufen, to buy — t>erfaufen, to sell 

blenen, to serve — tjerbiencn, to deserve, earn 

bccfen, to cover (deck) — ^baS ©ad;, the roof 

bet X.o1>f death ; tobt, dead — tdbten, to kill 

frii^, early — ber Sru^Ung, the spring 

bie ^ant>, the hand — l^anbeln, to act, to deal; «&dnbler, dealer 

rauben, to rob — ^ber dtauB, the prey; 9lau6ttogeI,*bird of prey 

bie ^xhtit, the work — arBeiten, to work ; Stbeiter, workman 

bag ©ort, the word — bie ^tnticort, the answer ; antwomn. 

bag @innbilb, the symbol, is derived from bet Sinn, the 
sense or mind, and bad SBilb, the picture ; literally, a picture 
for the mind. 

The Saxon derivatives of the following words are either 
obsolete or used in a different sense : 

ber ^nal^e, the boy (knave, in playing cards) 
bad 35Iatt, the leaf (the blade of com or wheat) 
bie Stabt, the town (stead = place ; e.g , instead) 
bad 2)orf, the village (thorpe in many names of towns) 
nieber, down (adv.), (beneath, underneath, Netherhmda) 
bad ^ein, (originally) the bone ; (now) the leg. 

Mention the roots of the following nouns : 



b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 

t 
b 

•b 
b 



e ^axU, hardness 

t ©d^dtfe, sharpness 

e MxiQt, length 

e ©tope, greatness 

e itut^e, shortness 

e fflai^t, nearness, proximity 

e ^bi)f, height 

e iSd^tvete, heaviness 

e SteuDe, joy 

e »&i|e, heat 

e ©d^trule, sultriness 

e ®ttenge, strictness 

e JJIac^e, the plain 

e Sitift, ripeness 

e Seete, emptiness 



bie ©d^Ottl^eit, beauty 
bie <&af U^fett, ugliness 
bie ©efunb^eit, health 
bie Jttanf^eit, illness 
bie ^(ugl^eit, prudence 
bie S^aul^eit, idleness 
bie Salf^^ett, falseness 
bie Oto^^eit, rudeness 
bie 9liebtigfeit, lowness 
bie ^tautigfeit, sadness 

bie STOubi^felt; weariness • 
bie £ei(i)tigfett, easiness 
bie 3ugenb, youth 



Pnnted by C. F. llodgaon A Son, Googh Square, Fleet Street 
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